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WHITE COLLARS AND A YELLOW PRESS 


T O those not behind the scenes the edi- 

torial course of the Hearst papers 
seems absolutely without reason. One 
day they favor one thing and the next day 
the opposite. One day they advocate the 
destruction of the Trusts, and the next 
day the national ownership of the Trusts. 
All of which is very confusing. But when 
one remembers that in order to make a 
great paper successful it is necessary to 
have the backing of one of the great 
political parties, a light is thrown upon 
the mystery. Mr. Hearst is shrewd 
enough to know that the current of pub- 
lic opinion in this country is rapidly 
setting toward public ownership not only 
of municipal utilities but also of railways 
and Trusts. He also knows that there 
are millions of people in this country 
who favor this, without realizing that it 
is socialistic, or that it tends toward 
socialism. He would catch this class of 
ignorant readers for his newspapers, and 
he would have them believe that he is the 
chief and only exponent of such views. 
If he should let them know that the plat- 
form he stands on, in this particular, is 
practically the same as that of the social- 


ists, he fears not only the connection of 
his name with socialism, but also that he 
would not get full credit for originating 
the views presented in his editorial col- 
umns. 

The Socialist Party is a comparatively 
small one, and obscure as yet, and for 
Hearst to wind up his socialist editorials 
with the advice that his readers should 
vote the socialist ticket would undoubt- 
edly alienate from him the support of a 
great many Democratic followers and 
would certainly be entirely inconsistent 
with his program of being the next Demo- 
cratic nominee for president. It is, there- 
fore, clear that Hearst is perfectly logical 
in his apparently illogical course of glori- 
fying theoretical socialism but damning 
socialists, who propose to put it in 
practice. 

The following editorial taken from the 
New York Journal of September 18, is 
a striking corroboration of the foregoing: 


The Social Democratic Party in Ger- 
many is a powerful and splendid proof of 
German courage and independence. 

In the face of government oppression, 
in the face of military oppression, in the 
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face of aristocratic pretentions and snubs 
and sneers, in the face of clerical oppres- 
sion—the Social Democrats of Germany 
have built themselves into the greatest 
political party in the land, three millions 
of earnest, unselfish, thinking men. This 
great body of the actual common people 
can be looked upon only with respect and 
reverence here in America, where all our 
sympathies must be with the class that 
fights imperialism. 

The leading Social Democrats of Ger- 
many are great men and educated men. 
Herr Bebel, Herr von Wollman and the 
other leaders are men of unselfish devo- 
tion, and at the same time of earnest 
thought and thorough education. 

The future of Germany is in their 
hands. They will solve the military and 
all other German questions. In the mean- 
time the army, pride of the Emperor’s 
heart, is manufacturing social democrats 
every day, catching the peasant boy, 
awkward and ungainly, in his country 
village, kicking him and cuffing him 
simultaneously into a trained soldier and 
a social democrat who hates the laws that 
cuffed him. 

We wish today to speak of the state- 
ment made by an American socialist at the 
Germans’ socialistic congress at Dresden. 

This individual, alleged to represent 
the United States socialists, declared that 
a socialistic crisis would come first in 
America, that the development of the 
trusts would bring about socialism in this 
country. 

We cannot express for the American 
Socialist Party the same admiration as 
we feel for the Social Democrats of 
Germany. 

The German Social Democrat is a ser- 
ious, earnest man, protesting against im- 
perialism, militarism, special privileges 
for the noble, special oppressions for the 
people. 

What he asks for, any decent American 
citizen would ask for, if he lived in Ger- 
many. 

The American Socialist ‘s, with honor- 
able exceptions, not to be classed with 
the Social Democrat of Germany. 

He is a man who often expresses a 
social dissatisfaction based upon personal 
failure. He is very pt to be loud rather 
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than profound. He is as a rule not an 
educated man, and his demands and urg- 
ings are based too often on ignorance. 

The statement that the trusts in the 
United States will bring about socialism 
in the United States is ignorant; it shows 
a lack of understanding of today’s pro- 
blems. 

Socialism properly understood ought 
to mean the betterment of social condi- 
tions. 

If socialism be defined as the improve- 
ment of social conditions then, of course, 
every good citizen is a socialist. For every 
good citizen knows that social conditions 
ought to be better. co 

Admitting such a definition of social- 
ism, it may truthfully be said that the 
trusts will bring about socialism; that 
is to say, better social conditions. 

We believe that industry among human 
beings is destined to pass through three 
phases—the phases of competition, of 
organization, of emulation. 

Civilization has spent thousands of 
years in the competitive system. Out of 
a hundred business men ninety-nine have 
failed—one hundred business enterprises 
have landed ninety-nine men with broken 
hearts, broken hopes, and one man with 
money in his pocket and a broken diges- 
tion. 

Competition encouraged the merchant 
to sell adulterated goods, bogus goods, 
worthless goods. It encouraged him to 
pay his employes as little as he could in 
order to compete with others who hired 
employes, and to charge his customers 
as much as he could. 

The competitive system is now dying 
a slow death. 

Already the system of organization has 
arrived, and the trusts represent this 
system. 

It is crude and selfish, it takes for a 
few big organized pirates the enormous 
sums that used to be distributed among 
a great many little competitive pirates. 

But organization, even under trust 
management, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, 

The trust that is combining the nation’s 
industries into a few companies paves 
the way certainly and surely for national 
ownership. 
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When one man, or half a dozen men, 
shall own all the railroads of the United 
States there will be an interference by 
the people sooner or later. When one 
man, or a few men, shall own all the 
steel mills, all the coal mines and all the 
oil wells, all the street car lines—there 
will be interference by the people sooner 
or later. 

When it is clearly proved that one 
man, or a few men, can run the business 
of a nation, that the much vaunted com- 
petition is not the life of trade but an 
indication of savagery, then the people 
will say to the one man, or the few men, 
“We, the people, will own the business 
of the people, and not you, an_ indi- 
vidual.” 


In pursuance of his policy of not mei- 
tioning the names of socialists any mine 
than is absolutely necessary, it will ve 
noticed in the first place that Hearst 
alludes to the editor of this paper, who 
happened to be the American delegate 
at the convention referred to, as “this in- 
dividual.” In the cablegram from Ger- 
many, upon which the editorial was 
based, published in another column of the 
same issue, however, he was forced to 
allow the name Wilshire to appear. 

He says that the American socialists 
are not good enough to be classed with 
the socialists of Germany. Whatever Mr. 
Hearst may say, it is certain that the 
German socialists themselves accept us 
American socialists as equals, as brothers, 
and are only too glad to seat us at their 
conventions and extend to us all the 
courtesies customary between members of 
the same Party. 

Pursuing his general policy of mis- 
representation, Hearst naturally meets 
with the difficulty encountered by all im- 
aginative writers, of making his stories 
agree at every point. It will be seen that 
the editorial starts out by saying 
“the statement that the Trusts in the 


United States will bring about Social- 
ism in the United States is ignorant, and 
shows lack of understanding of today’s 
problems.” This is followed, a little later 
on, by a statement of his own that “the 
Trust that is combining the nation’s in- 
dustries into a few companies, is paving 
the way certainly and surely for national 
ownership .... When one man or a few 
men shall own all the steel mills, all the 
coaJ mines, all the oil wells and all the 
street car lines, there will be interference 
by the people sooner or later. When it 
is clearly proved that one man, or a few 
men can run the business of the nation 
. . . then the people will say to the one 
man, or the few men, “We, the People, 
will own the business of the people, and 
not you, an individual.” 

The distinction, in Mr. Hearst’s mind, 
between the two statements seems to be 
that one is made by a member of the 
Socialist Party and the other is not. When 
“this individual” says that the Trusts are 
paving the way for Socialism it is “ignor- 
ant,’ but when he makes the statement 
himself it is the quintessence of wisdom. 
For complete public ownership is simply 
socialism. 

Again, he says that the Socialists are 
men who have failed in life, and who 
neglect to wash their hands or wear clean 
collars. Granting this to be true it would 
not invalidate the arguments of the social- 
ists. A great many men in the world’s 
history, who have not been noted for 
clean collars, have given to the world 
the profoundest truths. We do not judge 
of Truth by the source from which it 
comes. Truth speaks for herself. Mr. 
Hearst may congratulate himself that 
we have passed the stage where the 
truth of a man’s statement is determined 
either by the whiteness of his collar or 
the yellowness of his journal. 


THE SIPPERS OF CARLSBAD 


Carlsbad, Austria, Sept. 3. 

Too much eating and too little exercise 
does not fall to the lot of everyone in 
Austria. The standard of wages is not 
conducive to the laying up of too much 
adipose tissue on the bones of the ordin- 
ary laborer, nor has he such short hours 
of work that he fails to get enough daily 
exercise. However true all this may be, 
there are, out of the forty million popula- 
tion of the Austrian Empire, a good many 
thousands of people who are unlucky 
enough not to belong to the wage-earning 
class; consequently many of them are 
forced to seek an alternative to hard work 
and plain living in taking “die Kur” at 
Carlsbad. 

There are about fifty thousand visitors 
to the springs annually. While all the 
world contributes, the great bulk of the 
visitors—four-fifths—are German and 
Austrians. There are about one thousand 
Englishmen and a little over two thou- 
sand Americans. The season opens in 
May, is at its height about the twentieth 
of July, when 12,000 are here, and closes 
in October. The water is just as good 
in winter and quite as hot, for the Sprudel 
spring has a constant temperature of 163 
degrees Fahrenheit, but man does not live 
by bread alone and neither is he cured by 
Carlsbad water alone. 

How much of the cure comes from 
the water and how much from the 


regimen will ever remain a vexed ques- 
tion. 


Shortly, the cure consists in getting up 
at six in the morning, walking down to 
one of the various springs, where the 
water gushes out, dipping up a cup of 
water, and slowly drinking it by sips, 
until four or five cups are swallowed. 
This should take say half an hour, during 
which you are parading up and down 
a fine covered colonnade, with thousands 
of other drinkers, each holding his cup 
in hand, and taking an occasional sip. 
Meanwhile, the City of Carlsbad Band 
plays most delightful music every morn- 
ing for you and the other peripatetic 
sippers. 

When the water is all down you take 
a walk for one hour and then have a light 
breakfast, no sweets and no coffee. At 
two you dine, then take another walk 
and at seven you sup lightly, and after 
another walk you go to bed. The water 
is only taken once a day, in the morn- 
ing. 

The cure takes at least four weeks and 
preferably six. 

Carlsbad is in itself a delightful resort, 
beautiful shady walks and excellent 
hotels, with accommodations suited to all 
kinds of purses. For while the rich are 
much in evidence, it would be unfair not 
to state that at least half, if not more, are 
invalids who are far from rich. In fact, 
it is quite probable that poor food and 
over-work have driven just as many to 
Carlsbad as have rich food and no-work. 
Indeed, the trouble with modern life is 
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THE IMPERIAL BATH House, CARLSBAD 


A CARLSBAD SPRING 
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that it is all extremes and no middle. 
A man is ill either from too much work 
or from too little work. 

Carlsbad is a good example of the 
possibilities of municipal socialism. The 
city owns the springs, the gas and elect- 
ric lights, the magnificent bath house, 
and one of the most beautiful and best 
arranged theatres in the world. 

But the wages paid employees by the 
city are no better nor are the hours any 
shorter than with private employers. 

Going through Belgium, I asked the 
guard upon the Belgium National Rail- 
way about his wages, etc. He said he 
was now getting $216 a year, that he had 


started in at $180 a year; that at the end 
of forty years service he would be get- 
ting $510 a year, and then he could re- 
tire upon a pension of $360 a year. 

He paid $12 for his uniform, which 
lasted two Board and lodging 
cost him $11 per month. 

He was liable to 13 hours work a day, 
7 days in the week, but said that the 
actual hours of work did not average over 
10 a day. 

He was quite an intelligent young 
fellow of twenty-three, and seemed quite 
content; so much so that he was not a 
socialist and took no interest in the sub- 
ject.—H. G. W. 


years. 
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T is not so many years ago that all 

diseases were explained as visitations 
of God. Pasteur and his school, with their 
researches in bacteriology, have in re- 
cent years so brought the causes of dis- 
ease within the range of scientific know- 
ledge that God is escaping much blame 
that formerly fell to him. But the be- 
lief still lingers in backward countries 
that an epidemic is merely an expression 
of God’s wrath. There are many people 
in this very forward country of ours 
who look upon our social and financial 
troubles as indications of God’s dis- 
pleasure and quite unavoidable. If the 
researches and theories of the Socialists 
were as well known to them as are those 
of Pasteur to the physicians, they would 
not remain long in such mental and re- 
ligious darkness. 


But it is not to the wrath of God ex- 
actly that the benighted ones look as an 
explanation of the great slump in the 
stock market, but rather to that of his 
Wall Street counterpart—Mr. Rocke- 
feller. They have unbounded confidence 
in the divine power of Rockefeller to do 
what he pleases with stocks; and inas- 
much as it is undeniable that Rockefeller 
wishes to get as much stock as he can 
and naturally at as low a price as he can, 
they have reason for assuming that 
Rockefeller must be at the bottom of the 
existing great depression in prices of 
stocks. 

As it was much easier in the olden 
days to throw up your hands when your 
child fell ill with diptheria and say, “It 
is the will of God,” than it was to make 
laborious researches into the develop- 
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ment of bacteria and find out how to 
destroy them, so today it is much 
easier to shift the blame from yourself 
and attribute everything bad to Rocke- 
feller than it is to carefully examine our 
industrial and social structure and dis- 
cover the real cause of our social disease 
—poverty. 

It is pointed out by many newspapers 
today that the railroads and industrial 
trusts are still earning large profits, that 
crops are abundant and prices good, and 
that therefore, if in the face of all this 
prosperity, a great slump in Wall Street 
occurs, it must be the result of the 
machinations of some great force work- 
ing against what should normally result, 
viz.: a continuation of the previous high 
prices. This view of the situation might 
be plausible provided there were any 
individual powerful enough to manipu- 
iate the market as Mr. Rockefeller is 
alleged to be doing today, and provided 
no other cause could be found that would 
be an offset to industrial prosperity and 
explain why prices have fallen. How- 
ever, while Rockefeller’s enormous finan- 
cial strength is undoubted it is very 
questionable whether even he is in a posi- 
tion to force millionaires to sell out their 
interests in industrial trusts if they do 
not wish to do so. A man who is out 
of debt and owns stock today is in- 
vulnerable to any attacks . Mr. Rocke- 
feller might make. If he were a bor- 
rower of money from the National City 
Bank, then certainly Mr. Rockefeller 
could force him to sell his stocks by 
calling on him to pay up. 
alleged that a great deal of liquidation 
of stocks has been forced already by such 
action of Rockefeller’s Bank. But 
against a man who owes nothing this 
plan of campaign would be quite in- 
effective. The only way Rockefeller 
could induce him to sell his stocks would 
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be by showing him that he could not ex- 
pect the continuation of present divi- 
dends, and unless Rockefeller gives him 
very palpable facts and figures it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that he would be 
such a fool as to be influenced. 

The slump to-day is admittedly the 
result of “a rich man’s panic.” By this 
is meant that the stocks and securities 
now being thrown overboard in such a 
lively manner are sold by people who 
are not forced to sell. They are selling 
because they fear that if they do not sell 
today prices will be lower tomorrow. 

It cannot be denied that such disclo- 
sures as those made in the Dresser suit 
regarding the Shipbuilding Trust had 
a very disquieting effect upon many in- 
vestors, and that such items as the fol- 
lowing, taken from a daily paper, are 
anything but encouraging: 


The Busted Trusts. 


The trusts went up like rockets. They are 
coming down like rocket sticks. The latest one 
to hit the ground is the Salt Trust, which started 
out with an alleged capital of $12,000,000, and 
has landed on the earth with $37,500. There 
are more in the air headed the same way. It is 
stated that since Jan. 1 of this year fourty-four 


‘New Jersey trusts have been placed in the hands 


of receivers whose aggregate ‘‘ authorized” 
capital was $80,340,000, which managed to get 
trusted by somebody to the extent of $17,272,- 
333-51, for the payment of which they are ‘‘esti- 
mated” to have assets of $1,564,684.28. That 
is just about enough to pay the receivers and 
lawyers for laying out the corpses and burying 
them decently. Incidentally, New Jersey's trust 
boom has collapsed with the trusts which it pro- 
moted, the filing fees are rapidly dwindling, and 
the inhabitants of that thrifty State are con- 
fronted with the prospect of being once more 
their own State government. 


Notwithstanding all that can be said 
as to the machinations of Rockefeller 
and the disclosures regarding certain 
very rotten trusts, a deeper cause than 
any of these might be sought to account 
for the tremendous depression in Wall 
Street. The stock valuation of the 
Steel Trust has diminished 552 million 
dollars in the last few months, notwith- 
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standing that the earnings are at the rate 
of over a hundred million dollars a year. 
Carnegie used to say that steel is either 
a prince or a pauper, and his words seem 
to have been taken well to heart by our 
investing public. Just now steel is a 
prince, in fact, has been a very royal 
one for several years; but it would 
appear from the way people are chuck- 
ing over their steel stock, that the time 
when it is to be a pauper is generally be- 
lieved to be close at hand. 

The well-grounded fear of approach- 
ing over-production of steel and other 
industrial products, it seems to me, is 
a much more likely cause of the selling 
movement in Wall Street than the ma- 
chinations of any Rockefeller. We are 
now at the apogee of our industrial 
activity. There has been in the last few 
years an enormous demand for products, 
originally stimulated into activity by the 
Spanish-American war and by the Bri- 
tish-South African war, and continued 
and reinforced up to the present time by 
the resultant enormous expenditures of 
the railroads in re-constructing their 
systems to meet the increased traffic 
caused by said wars. The moment the 
two wars began to create a demand for 
products, the railroads found that their 
equipment was not sufficient to handle 
the business. Therefore they started in 
to put down new and heavier rails, re- 
build their bridges and extend their ter- 
minal facilities. This activity of the rail- 
roads started up the steel works, and the 
steel works started up the collateral in- 
dustries, and these quickened general 
industry all over the United States, and 
in fact all over the world. Where a few 
years ago we were exporting a million 
tons of iron per year, demand was 
quickened to such a tremendous extent 
that we not only ceased to export and 
actually imported a million tons last year. 


German industry, which was at the very 
lowest point of depréssion, was stimu- 
lated into life again by the demand of 
America for her iron and other goods. 
This was a most unexpected relief to 
Germany, as she was anticipating in- 
creased exports from America to Ger- 
many rather than this right-about-face. 

All of this tremendous industrial acti- 
vity in America was finally reflected in 
Wall Street. Great enterprises were 
consolidated and their stocks launched 
upon the market and the ever gullible 
public bought stocks at ridiculously in- 
flated values. At the time of the North- 
ern Pacific panic in 1891 it looked as if 
there would simply be no stop to the 
inflation. It was fortunate for the coun- 
try, however, that that panic took place 
when it did. It checked in time the 
insane speculation then rampant. Ever 
since that time there has been consider- 
able more caution displayed by the in- 
vesting public, and when today it is be- 
coming evident to the blindest that the 
present industrial activity is drawing to 
a close, they naturally wish to sell the 
stocks purchased upon a price based 
upon the anticipated continuation of such 
activity. 

Railroads are already looking into the 
future, cancelling their orders for mil- 
lions of tons of steel rail and discharging 
their hands by the thousands. All this 
can have but one result, viz.: a cessa- 
tion of demand for products in other 
directions, and the resultant discharge 
of still more men. The discharge of men 
means no wage and hence the curtail- 
ment of the purchasing power of the 
working class, and each thousand of men 
so discharged means a reason for the dis- 
charge of still another thousand who 
have been working to supply the first 
thousand with the necessities of life. It 
would be unreasonable to suppose that 
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the general investing public have much 
of any accurate Knowledge about what 
is to happen, but certainly a selected and 
wise few have, and it is these few who 
started the selling movement of stocks 
and caused the slump in prices. Then 
when stocks began to fall many were 
compelled to sell not only by the fear of 
a cutting of dividends but also by the 
feeling that all stocks were sure to go 
down and it was better to sell at today’s 
price than to wait until tomorrow when 
the price would be still lower. 

This, then, is the most reasonable 
explanation of the great slump in the 
stock market. It is not denied that it is 
possible, in fact it is very probable, that 
Rockefeller has assisted in the down- 
ward movement. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that the whole move- 
ment has been quite independent of 
Rockefeller and that he has had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the depression. 
As far as the public generally is con- 
cerned, the working class, the merchants 
and farmers, and the people who are not 
speculating in Wall Street, it is a matter 
of absolute indifference whether stocks 
are up or down. In fact, the lower 
stocks are, the more money is set free 
for the banks to lend for commercial use. 
So, to an extent, it is to the advantage 
of the country to have low prices for 
stocks. 

From the socialist point of view this 
Wall Street slump is of peculiar interest. 
It isa direct forerunner and sure portent 
of all that he has been predicting as to the 
final collapse of the capitalist system. 
We are now approaching a period of 
great unemployment, and it may be that 
it will be so severe that no solution ex- 
cept Socialism can be found. 

Most people have been saying that 
President Roosevelt is sure of re-election, 
provided no great industrial depression 


take place previous to the next presi- 
dential election, and it has always been 
added, until within the last few months, 
that there is no sign of any such depres- 
sion coming before that time. However, 
the last month or two have developed 
signs of an approaching industrial storm 
which will, it seems, be certain to arrive 
before the next presidential election. 
It is to be kept in mind that a financial 
depression is a very different thing from 
an industrial depression. Whether the 
demand for stocks is strong or not is 
of no direct importance to the working 
man or business man, but it is of great 
importance to the working man whether 
the demand for products is strong or not. 
He deesn’t make stock but he does make 
products. The fall of the price in Steel 
Trust stock may be or may not be in- 
dicative of a fall in the demand for steel, 
but it is not necessarily so. It might be 
that the demand for steel was growing 
while the demand for Steel Trust stock 
was decreasing; so that it is only as an 
indication of the industrial condition that 
the prices on Wall Street are of value. 


. But the storm signals flying in Wall 


Street are, as said, more than justified 
by the industrial outlook. 

While this magazine has never hesi- 
tated to make industrial predictions it 
has been cautious in making political 
ones. That President Roosevelt is going 
to have a very serious time in obtaining 
his re-election to the presidency is now 
predicted very confidently by the editor 
of this journal. That he would be de- 
feated would seem to be certain if there 
were any opposition worthy of the name. 
The Democratic party is in such a mori- 
bund and decrepid condition, that it is 
almost absurd to look for the people of 
the United States deciding to elect King 
Log instead of King Stork. That is 
about what the election of a Democratic 
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president would mean. The Democratic 
party has no programme. Still, as an 
evidence of protest and as a_ revolt 
against an unbearable industrial situa- 
tion Democratic success may be looked 
upon as a much more likely politicai 
possibility than would have seemed 
credible a few months ago. It is too 
soon today to predict with confidence 
any intelligent action of the people 
in the direction of Socialism, but thing's 
are moving fast and nobody can say 
what a year may bring about. 

The next campaign will probably be 
fought out upon the issue of “What shall 
we do to be relieved from an unem- 
ployed problem?” Mr. Roosevelt will 
declare that all we need is to restore con- 
fidence, although he will give no plans 
for doing so. The Democrat will raise 
his old cry of “Turn the rascals out,’ 
although he will not show how even the 
most honest of men in office could 
remedy the condition of affairs which 
arises from a fundamentally dishonest 
industrial system. Neither the Republi- 


cans nor the Democrats have a thought 
of proposing a change of system. 

The next campaign will certainly 
afford the Socialist an extraordinary 
chance of presenting his solution of the 
dilemma to an expectant nation. The 
people will demand why it is that we are 
here in a land rich to over-production 
and yet are forced to go hungry and 
naked. To answer that it is because we 
have developed our machinery to such an 
extent that wealth can be produced too 
easily should insult our intelligence. 

Will we be satisfied to be told by 
Hanna & Company that we must starve 
to death because we have produced too 
much food? 

Will we not demand a change of 
system that will allow us to distribute to 
ourselves what we can and do produce 
in such abundance ? 

To meet the demand we must abandon 
our competitive system and substitute 
the co-operative system. 

As a necessary preliminary to this we 
must “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 


HANNA’S LAST TRUMP 


Mark Hanna carries Ohio by 125,000 
and over, and the country is saved again, 
all of which means that Mark thinks we 
are now sure of having four years more 
of the full dinner pail. 

Just before election Marcus was a bit 
frightened at Tom Johnson’s bluster, and 
he gave it out that if Ohio’s Republican 
majority fell off there would be such a 
panic among monied men that hard times 
would come about and workingmen 
would find themselves unemployed. 


I am glad in the midst of my sorrow 
for Tom’s defeat to have Marcus on re- 
cord that the voters have done nothing 
to scare away prosperity so that if we 
have hard times this winter Marcus will 
have only himself and the Republican 
Party to blame. If the Democrats had 
carried Ohio, or even if they had made 
large gains, then Hanna would have had 
someone to blame other than himself, 
as it is he is going to find himself in a 
most ticklish situation, and that too in a 
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very few months, or I shall be very much 
mistaken. - 

We are now approaching very fast to 
the great industrial crisis that I have 
been predicting for three years, and 


which is now giving such evident and. 


tangible signs of becoming a fact. 
About a year ago, it may be remem- 
bered, I had a talk with Mr. Hanna 
in Cleveland, and when I warned him 
that we- were nearing an unemployed 
_ problem, he scoffed at the idea. He said 
that he would like to see where any unem- 
ployed men were, as he was looking for 
workmen and could not find any dis- 
engaged. It was in vain that I tried to 
say that my argument was not necessar- 
ily without point simply because that 
right then and there it happened there 
were few unemployed. Mr. Hanna took 
the stand that inasmuch as there were 
not bad times then there was no use 
worrying about the future, particularly 
as we had the future in our own hands. 
We simply had to keep the Republican 
Party in power. As long as we did that 
public confidence would be so great that 
prosperity could not possibly desert us. 
Now, no one is readier to admit that 
when a wild cat proposition is sprung 
upon the country like, say, the free 
silver idea, industrial prosperity can be 
frightened away simply by the capital- 
ists fearing a change of political parties. 


But the point I wish now to emphasize 


is that granting the capitalists any poli- 
tical policy they may demand, and the 
Rebublican Party will always do this, 
that even so, prosperity is a bird that will 
insist upon taking flight when the season 
comes anyway. ‘The season for flight is 
at hand. Hanna in this last Ohio election 
called upon the Ohio voters to rally once 
more around the G. O. P. if they wished 
a guarantee of prosperity. They did so 
nobly, as is evidenced by the tremendous 


Republican majority. If we now have a 
period of depression and unemployment, 
notwithstanding all this standing by the 
G. O. P., what then will Mr. Hanna say? 
Of course, he will be compelled to find 
some new excuse, but the question is 
will the voters swallow it? I don’t think 
the people of Ohio will be fools forever. 
And by saying this I don’t mean to in- 
dicate that they would have done any 
better if they had voted for Tom Johnson. 
In fact, I am inclined to agree with Uncle 
Mark and say that if they had voted for 
Tom we would have seen prosperity 
leave us at once. Tom has no policy that 
would answer the coming unemployec 
problem, not any more than has Mark. 
His single tax theory is ludicrously in- 
adequate to meet present day problems, 
and as for equalizing taxation, that is all 
right as far as it goes, but it does not pre- 
tend to solve the unemployed problem, 
and that is the problem of problems that 
is coming up for solution this winter. 
Tom’s ideas undoubtedly do frighten 
the capitalists; more or less without rea- 
son, it is true, but frightened they are at 


._Tom, reason or; no reason, and if Tom 


had won they would have been in a semi- 
panic, and there is no question but that 
a number of mills would have shut down 
as the result of his success. But even so, 
this would be simply anticipating, by a 
short six months or less, what they are 
going to do under Hanna. 

The iron market has gone to pot. Pig 
iron is already selling at less than cost, 
and the steel trust is placing steel in 
Europe at prices that would mean bank- 
ruptcy to it if they were to give the same 
prices to the American consumer.. Iron 
is the thermometer of the industrial or- 
ganism. It indicates a falling tempera- 
ture, and when the fall is sufficient it 
means death. 


It’s a terrible thing to think that this 
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great rich country of ours is sinking 
down into an abyss of industrial ruin, 
where thousands of our people are bound 
to starve to death through unemployment, 
simply because the people to whom we 
have given the power to lead us 
out of such quicksands have no con- 
ception of the danger we are approach- 
ing; or, if they did see it, have not 
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the brains to prevent our falling into it. 

Sometimes when I hear of the efforts 
of men to get the frightened horses out 
of a burning building, and when they do 
get them out the poor animals rush back 
again into their stalls of death, I 
feel that after all we Americans have 
little more brains that those poor 
horses. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA 


Raphael with his Sistine Madonna 
reached the pinacle of pictorial art. It 
is a miracle. When I first saw it in the 
Dresden gallery I did not at first apprec- 
iate its wonder. I had been through so 
many galleries and seen so many master- 
pieces that my mind was possibly in such 
a state of saturation that it was incapable 
of taking in more. 

As a matter of duty more than a pleas- 
ure I went back several times to the gal- 
lery to see the picture. But it was not 
until I visited Dresden for the second 
time, when I attended the late national 
convention of the German socialists and 
then saw it again, did its incomparable 
beauty reveal itself to me. There is 
nothing like it in all the world. No other 
of the Raphael Madonna’s, with the ex- 
ception of the Della Sedia in Florence, 
can approach it. The Raphael Madonna 
in the British Gallery is nothing to it. 
It simply has a value from its being by 
Raphael and not owing to its own worth 
and yet the British nation paid the Duke 
of Hamilton $350,000 for it. 

Hanging next to the Hamilton Ma- 
donna is the Madonna owned by Pierpont 
Morgan, who has lent it to the National 


Gallery until he can find a place for it-in 
this country. It is even inferior to the 
Hamilton Raphael, and I am sure that 
when it is brought over, those who have 
been expecting any great pleasure from 
seeing it will be intensely disappointed. 
But the Sistine Madonna is indeed a 
marvel. Here is a face made in a few 
hours with a few ounces of color and lead 
on a bit of cloth by a man some foun 
hundred vears ago, and yet nothing be- 
fore or since affects men’s souls as does 
it. It’s indescribable. The beauty and 
spirituality of the face are beyond the 
human. It was the result of an ecstacy 
in which Raphael was no longer a mere 
individual, but was transforméd into a 
god and became one with all the uni- 
verse ; when, indeed, the hand of Raphael 
was the hand of God. The photographs 
and copies of it all fail to convey the real 
divinity of the original and those people 
who rave over such, and who have never 
seen the original, are simply pretenders. 
It is strange that such a picture could 
ever have been painted before humanity 
had become conscious of itself, before 
it had related itself harmoniously to the 
universe. Before we have socialism. 


Pe 
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A tree cannot produce good fruit unless 
it is in good soil, and grows in a good cli- 
mate. Now, an individual man is simply 
the fruit of the tree of humanity and that 
there should be any divine fruit from our 
very corrupt and crooked human society 
is inexplicable other than by assuming 
that we are given such men as Raphael to 
reveal to us to what heights all might rise 
were conditions favorable. Man is so 
dependent upon his human environment 
to accomplish anything. Without society 
at all be becomes a beast, and with such 
a society as that, for instance, which Jack 
London depicts in his People of the Abyss, 
it would seem that he must become worse 
than a beast. And, in fact, he does. 
No animals have the degraded instincts 
that one finds among men in the slums of 
our great cities, and yet even in these 
infernos there are always some who show 
their divinity by rising superior to their 
environment. 

If a few men can be divine in our 
present society then all men should be 
divine when society becomes a joy and 
a help to all, and all men love each other. 

Morelli is the painter of the other Ma- 
donna which we give upon our frontis- 
piece. He was born in Naples, and early 
showed his artistic instinct by getting 
mixed up in the revolution of 1848 and 
suffering a period of exile. 

The true artist is always a protestant 
against the present inharmony of things, 
and is necessarily found with the revo- 
lutionary party. How can we have a 
beautiful life unless we have a beautiful 
environment? If we go to live in a dirty 
house we feel that before sleeping or 
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HISTORY. OF SOCIALISM. IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Morris Hillquit. 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 371 pages. 


$1.50. 

A book long needed for those who 
wish a concise and comprehensive his- 
tory of American socialism. 

Mr. Hillquit is peculiarly fitted to make 
a success of such an undertaking having 


been for years closely identified with the 
socialist movement and a man who is 


generally and rightly considered one of 


eating in it we must clean it up. We 
must use the broom. In a larger way it 
is this feeling that moves us socialists 
to use the broom on the whole world 
and get it in order before we feel content 
to rest in it. 

Morelli then was acting quite on the 
irresistible instinct of the artist when he 
became a revolutionist. He died a few. 
months ago at an advanced age. I have 
never seen the original painting of his 
Madonna, of which the photograph is 
given, but from the display of the photo- 
graphs in the shops throughout Europe 
I should say it was the most popular of 
modern pictures. 

I saw little of the artists when abroad, 
only my old friend, Walter Crane, with 
whom I had the pleasure of passing an 
afternoon in the National Gallery. Crane 
has done more work for socialism from 
the artistic side than any man living or 
dead. I do not except William Morris. 

His reputation as an artist is steadily 
growing. There has recently been pub- 
lished a magnificently gotten up book by 
a well-known art critic, entitled “The 
Art of Walter Crane,” devoted entirely 
to his work. The author says that there 
is a strong consensus of opinion 
among foreign art critics that Crane has 
had more influence upon the development 
of British art than any other man. 

Crane was recently invited to Hungary 
to deliver a series of lectures upon art. 
His visit there was the signal of a na- 


tional demonstration such as would have 


been fitting to royalty. But you cannot 
spoil Crane. He is still the same dear, 
daring spirit. 


NEW BOOK. 
the greatest intellectual forces in the Soc- 
ialist Party. 

The book takes up the beginnings of 
socialist thought in this country as ex- 
emplified by the many communities whica 
were organized along in the fifties an1 
before. The Oneida Community ant 
Brook Farm receive due attention. The 
rise and fall of the Knights of Labor 
is told about and likewise the rise and fall 
of the old Socialist Labor Party. 

Mr. Hillquit closes with a brief history 
of the new Socialist Party. 


THE DRESDEN CONGRESS 


Dresden, Sept. 14, 1903. 

Last night was the preliminary meet- 
ing for the annual convention of the 
German Socialist Party. After an ad- 
dress by the temporary chairman, a local 
Dresden socialist, Herr August Bebel 
made a stirring speech in presenting Herr 
Paul Singer as the permanent chairman 
of the convention. 

Bebel has the reputation of being the 
greatest orator in Germany, and last 
night’s speech quite justified the reputa- 
tion. He is sixty-three years of age, but 
very youthful and active of manner; is 
of rather slight build and medium height. 
Hair, iron grey, and beard, quite white. 

Singer is about the same age, but is a 
much bigger and heavier man. He is a 
good speaker, but without the fire and 
life of Bebel. 

Herr Auer is quite an old man and 
somewhat deaf. I did not hear him 
speak. 

Karl Kautsky, the greatest of the Ger- 
man socialists in the theory of socialism 
and its economics, was also a delegate 
to the convention. He is an Austrian 
by birth, and as the German government 
refuses to naturalize him on account of 
his socialism, he is forced into being 
rather subdued in his political activity. 
Being too much in evidence would cer- 
tainly lead to his being escorted to the 
frontier, as foreigners are not allowed 
by law to take part in German politics. 


Kautsky is fifty-five, is in vigorous health, 
although of a rather slight physique. He 
is not an orator and seldom speaks in 
public. 

Edward Bernstein, notwithstanding the 
divergence of his views upon certain 
points of the Marxian theory of econo- 
mics from the vast majority of the Ger- 
man socialists, was a delegate to the con- 
vention. He is also a member of the 
Reichstag. The differences are a matter 
of no practical importance. The prin- 
cipal point upon which he would differ 
from Kautsky, and myself too, for that 
matter, is as to whether socialism must 
finally become inevitable through the 
over-production of capital. . Bernstein 
thinks that what with the increase in 
number of the capitalists, and the increase 
in their individual expenditure upon 
luxuries, together with an always in- 
creasing consumption of new capital 
in buildind up new industries, the 
chances of any serious problem of over- 
production are too remote for the social- 
ist to count upon as any great factor in 
forcing us into the adoption of socialism. 

I can understand how Bernstein, taking 
Europe as a field for his vision, might 
justify his theory. At any rate it would 
be a matter open for discussion. With 
us in America, of course, the problem of 
over-production is certain to be so pro- 
minent ina few years, that it will be a 
fact and not a theory we must face, 
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One of the best informed men that 
I ‘met at the convention was Doctor 
Lindeman of Stuttgardt. He is giving 
particular attention, and in a very scien- 
tific manner, to the question of municipal 
socialism. He is a comparatively young 
man, having graduated from his univer- 
sity about five years ago. 


Austria was represented by Doctor Victor 
Adler and Clara Zetkin, both of whom 
are well known to the socialist world. 
Holland also was represented. 

Mr. Jones and myself both gave short 
addresses to the convention in English; 
a free translation being made immediately 
thereafter by Herr Ledebour. 


Kart Kautsxy 


Lindeman, Bernstein and Kautsky are 
all perfectly familiar with the English 
language. 

I was not the only foreign delegate at 
the convention. The Social Democratic 
Convention of Great Britain sent F. G. 
Jones, a very able and effective speaker. 


There were about three hundred dele- 
gates and six hundred spectators present. 

The hall itself and the restaurant at- 
tached is owned by the Socialist Party 
of Dresden. The principle subject up for 
discussion before the convention is as to 
whether the Party shall assume its right, 
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by virtue of its numerical strength, in the 
Reichstag, to the choice of the vice-presi- 
dency. The custom is for the strongest 
party numerically to nominate the presi- 
dent and the next strongest, the first vice- 
president ; while the next after them nom- 
inates the second vice-president, etc., etc. 

The president and the various vice- 
presidents are required by law to present 
themselves at the palace for an official 
audience with the emperor twice a year, 
and go through a series of kow-tows and 
then retire. They are not to speak unless 
spoken to. The whole thing is purely a 
matter of form and the possession of the 
vice-presidency has little, if any, tang- 
ible value. While on the other hand, for 
the Socialist Party to voluntarily select 
one of its members to unnecessarily 
“kow-tow” before a king might have a 
very bad effect upon their record as 
consistent democrats. Bernstein and 
Von Vollmar and a few others, however, 
are in favor of the acceptance of the 
vice-presidency, taking the ground that 
the office itself has a possible value in 
the fact that during the absence of the 
president the vice-president takes the 
chair; and they also think that the con- 
formity to the custom will gain them 
votes from some who are now standing 
aloof, fearing that the socialists are too 
“wild and wooly” a lot for ordinary men 
to associate with. 

However, Bebel, Kautsky, Lindeman 
and the vast majority of the delegates 
hold that the present policy which has 
given them over three million votes has 
proven itself a good enough one to stick 
to, and that there is no good argument 
to be given that would justify a departure 
from the traditional irreconcilable revo- 
lutionary attitude of the party. 

The whole matter of this vice-presi- 
dency is not of very commanding impor- 
tance, but there is a question looming 
up in Germany that may be of the very 
utmost importance, viz.: the restriction 
of the franchise. At present Germans 
have universal suffrage, but the great 
growth in the socialist vote, steadily in- 
creasing at every election, renders it 
absolutely certain that unless the suffr- 


age is restricted it is only a question of 
time when the socialists will have a clear 
majority in the Reichstag. When this 
occurs it must mean socialism, and soc- 


ialism is not to the liking of the present 
majority in the Reichstag. The simplest 
way to prevent all this is to restrict the 
franchise, and the time to restrict is right 
now, when the conservatives still have 
the power to do it by virtue of their 
majority in the Reichstag. It would be 
too late to do it after an adverse popular 
vote had placed them in a minority and 
this is an event likely to occur at 
the very next election. It seems very 
likely that some step in this direction is 
very shortly to be taken. 

What reply will the socialists make to 
sucha move? Itis hard to say. Physical 
force is out of the question as long as 
the army remains loyal to the crown; 
and it is loyal as yet, although socialism 
is making rapid headway in its ranks. 

It is less than five years ago when, 
upon the socialists showing too much 
strength to suit the conservatives 
in Saxony, the suffrage was re- 
stricted there and the socialists had 
nothing to do but to quietly submit to a 
superior force. Instead of the old system 
of one man one vote and one vote one 
value, the voters were divided into three 
classes: the first class consisting of the 
very rich, the second class of the well-to- 
do, and the third class of workingmen ; 
each class to send one-third of the dele- 
gates to the Saxon Reichstag. Hence, 
ng matter how strong the socialists might 
be, they might hold the whole of the 
working class vote, nine-tenths of the 
whole population, and yet would be un- 
able to control but one-third of the Reich- 
stag. It seems to me extremely probable 
that this plan of restricting the suffrage 
which has proven so successful in Sax- 
ony will be applied sooner or later to the 
German Empire as a whole. 

However, even if this be done, while 
it will restrict the number of socialist 
deputies in the Reichstag, it will only 
serve to increase the strength of the soc- 
ialists outside of that body. Nothing can 
prevent the growth of socialism itself.— 
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PROGRESS ABROAD 


GERMANY. 


In Brannannweig, Oct. 9, an election 
was held to fill the place of a deceased 
member of the city council. Fritz Dunge, 
Socialist, was elected with 765 votes; his 
opponent, who had the support of the 
allied reactionary parties, got 619 votes. 
The Socialists now have 11 of the 12 
seats of the third-class in that city council. 

Reports say that in Altlussheim, Baden, 
in the common council elections, the Soc- 
ialists won the whole third-class and also 
five seats of the second class. As soon 
as three more Socialists are elected, half 
of the councilmen will be Socialists. 


FRANCE. 


The various Socialist parties of France 
have united again. 


BELGIUM. 


A despatch from Brussels says that on 
the night of Oct. 16 the Hon. Pepin, a 
Socialist member of the Belgium Parlia- 
ment, was stabbed in Mons while walk- 
ing on the street with friends. It is 
feared that he will die. The assassin 
struck him from behind and escaped. 


MACEDONIA. 

Amilcare Cipriani, the well-known 
Italian Socialist, who is now living in 
Paris, and is a member of the Revolution- 
ary Socialist Party of France, has an in- 
structive article on “In the Balkans,” in 
~ Justice”, of “Sept. 26, “He says: ““The 
Latin races are threatened by the Slavs, 
for after the Russification of Finland, of 
Manchuria, of Armenia, of the Caucasus, 
and the Balkan provinces, if Russia gets 


‘nine Jews and seven Christians 


hold of Constantinople, it will be our turn 
soon, unless a social revolution makes 
these slave owner’s plans fail. 

“Tf Bulgaria declares war against Tur- 
key, Russia will be at her back, and this 
will be the beginning of a pan-slavonic 
war, which will enable Nicholas I].—that 
false apostle of peace—to intervene. 

“The aim is to get rid of the Turkish 
yoke. So that the Macedonian insurrec- 
tion is, and will be, the spark which may 
set fire to the Balkan provinces. A Bul- 
garian-Russio-Turkish war may ensue, 
dragging Europe into its bloody whirl- 
wind.” 


RUSSIA. 


In a conflict between Jews and Christ- 
ians in Hommel, 700 houses were destroy- 
ed. Very many persons were wounded; 
were 
killed. The Jews who acted in self de- 
fense will be tried by court martial. 

“Tskra” is of the opinion that the revo- 
lutionists are responsible for Minister 
von Plehve’s railway accident. They 
wished to punish him for his cruelty to 
many persons during the labor disturb- 
ances in Ufa. The Minister of the In- 
terior was seriously bruised. Several 
passengers and nearly all the trainmen 
were injured. 


ENGLAND. 


The London Socialists will have four 
speakers’ classes this winter, in different 
parts of the city, where the party branches 
have rooms or halls. J. A. Cross has 
charge of forming the classes, as he an- 
nounces in London “Justice.” 


PROGRESS IN 


AMERICA 


The elections are over, and have every- 
where given evidence of the increasing 
strength of the socialists. In Massa- 
chusetts it required the united efforts of 
both Democratic and Republican parties, 
with their regular press and a weekly 
paper, established for the express purpose, 
together with the assistance of half a 
dozen renegade socialists, to defeat Carey 
for re-election from the fifth Essex dis- 
trict, and reduce by about 8,000 the ab- 
normal vote of last year, polled under 
the influence of the great coal strike, 
leaving a solid vote of 25,000. This, in 
the face of so much determined opposi- 
tion, and in an off-year in politics, is a 
decided victory. Rockland, too, shows 
the strength of the socialists. It was 
claimed that the personality of the late 
F. O. MacCartney and not his principles 
elected him for the last four years to the 
legislature, but this was disproved by the 
fact that the socialist candidate succeed- 
ing him in his district this year was de- 
feated by only 51 votes. Ramsden, soc- 
ialist, was re-elected from Brockton. 

The gain in New York State is between 
eight and ten thousand. Definite returns 
from other states reach us too late for 
this issue. 

Meanwhile the work of organizing for 
the presidential campaign of 1904 is pro- 
ceeding apace. Only three states in the 
Union remain unorganized, and these are 
in the South. The national organizers 
are at work on them however, and it will 
not be many weeks before every state in 
the Union will be regularly organized, 
with a state committee to carry on its 
local work. 

In our cosmopolitan population organ- 
izers of every nationality are required. 


The latest addition to the force is Silvio 
Origo, of Massachussetts, who will work 
among the Italians. 

There are undoubtedly many socialists 
living in places where there are no local 
organizations who would like to have a 
speaker visit their localities, but are un- 
able to assume the financial responsibility 
attached to the undertaking. If every 
such Socialist reading these lines will 
send his name and address to the National 
Secretary, Socialist Party, Omaha, Neb., 
and state what he or she can do in the 
way of entertainment, arranging and ad- 
vertising a meeting, guarantee toward 
the expenses of speaker, how much notice 
of speaker coming would be needed, etc., 
the names will be filed and attention given 
to the application as soon as possible. Of 
course, it is understood that the national 
office does not guarantee a speaker im- 
mediately for every locality, but the best 
efforts will be made to satisfy the de- 
mand. 


In Ohio new members are being ad- 
mitted to the Socialist Party faster than 
ever before. The growth of the party 
organization is gratifying, and it will be 
in good shape for business in 1904. The 
“Van” method is being used for pioneer 
work with good effect in places which 
could not otherwise’ be reached at the 
present time. 


Minnesota is coming to the front 
rapidly. The splendid street meetings held 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul all summer 
are bearing fruit. Socialism is the topic 
on all sides. 

Nicholas Klein, one of the best organ- 
izers in the country, has been engaged 
for the State, and is meeting with marked 
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success. New locals have been formed at 
La Crescent, Forestville and Ostrander. 
Klein will go into the western part of 
Wisconsin for three weeks, and then re- 
turn to Minnesota, where he will keep 
busy till spring. The State Convention 
will be held Feb. 21 and 22, to nomi- 
nate candidates for presidential electors, 
state offices, delegates to National Soc- 
ialist Convention, and also a State Ex- 
ecutive Committee and secretary. 


Michigan is in a mose promising con- 
dition, thanks largely to the unusual 
organizing ability of C. J. Lamb of Dry- 
den. It was he who outlined the plan of 
the successful summer campaign which 
closed in September. Throughout the 
summer they kept 25 speakers in the field, 
visited 250 towns, in 175 of which regu- 
lar “stations” were established, and deli- 
vered over a thousand lectures on social- 
ism. Considering the extensive territory 
covered and the results accomplished the 
expense was merely nominal. Michigan 
had no state election this fall, but its 
socialist vote last spring was 7,000. These 
ardent Michigan workers are not satisfied, 
by any means. They are now sending 
out an appeal to the “sympathizers” in 
the State, as follows: 

An active and competent state organization is 
absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of 
these purposes : 

1. To handle speakers and organizers econo- 
mically and effectively. 

2. Lo extend our organization to new towns 
and new territories, until it embraces the entire 
state; and to bring the Socialists of all parts of 
the state into one compact organization for 
effective work. 

3. To co-operate with other states, and, 
through the national organization, to be in touch 
with Socialists the world over. 

Such an organization would be of service to 
every Socialist in Michigan, and, in turn, every 
Michigan Socialist should join such organization, 
and thus be in position to most effectively assist 
in the work. 

We should now get ready for the great cam- 
paign of 1904. In union there is strength. 


Louisiana formed a State organization 
in September, and one is now in process 
of formation in Indian Territory. 
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In Montana, since Aug. 15, the follow- 
ing new locals have been organized: Jar- 
dine, Red Lodge, Bridger, Forsythe, 
Basin, East Helena, Marysville, Sand 
Coulee, Neihart and Monarch. In Red 
Lodge the Independent Labor Party has 
dissolved and all its former workers are 
now enthusiastically working for the 
success of the Socialist movement. The 
Judith Basin News, of Lewistown, is now 
an uncompromising Socialist paper. Cor- 
poration influence and money is being 
used to disintegrate the A. L. U. At the 
last meeting of the Montana State Feder- 
ation of Labor, the president and a major- 
ity of the Executive Board elected were 
Socialists. 


At the Nashville, Tenn., municipal 
election held in October, the Socialist 
Party polled 400 votes in twenty-one 
wards, casting votes in every ward. The 
vote in 1900 was 61. The vote polled is 
over IO per cent. of the total vote. Sec- 
retary Stockell writes: “We are well 
satisfied with the result. At one time it 
appeared as if we would elect some of 
our candidates, but the democrats got 
scared, got out the best speakers they 
had, city and congressional. All of the 
party machinery was set in motion dur- 


‘ing the last two weeks of the campaign. 


Something quite unprecedented, as the 
Democrats always count on a sure thing. 
The party lash was applied in every way, 
clerks were kept in the stores, workmen 
in the shops—everything was done to 
prevent workingmen from voting. We 
had a well-disciplined organization. The 
polls were watched closely, and while we 
lost a good many votes by not having 
enough men to watch their workers at 
the polls, we succeeded in getting our 
vote counted. We go on with our meet- 
ings every Saturday night, just as though 
the campaign were still on. In this fight 
we have tested the mettle of the club and 
have found a lot of fine material. We will 
work from now on more systematically 
than ever before.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


TAMMANY TRIUMPHANT. appeared in the New York Evening Post 
EW York has again deliberately a day or two after the election is a fair 
given herself over to Tammany, sample: 


Dip I Cross THE BRIDGE? WELL, I Guess Yrs! 


and naturally there is a great howl from Sir :—The people of the first city of America 


: have just voted, after full deliberation, to 
the reform crowd that universal suffrage make a gang of public thieves, blackmailers, 


is a failure. The following letter which and panders their rulers, in preference to ad- 
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ministrators of tried capacity and recognized 
integrity. [ 

This is the complete demonstration of the 
principle that no mob is fit to be entrusted 
with the control of property interests. Nine 
in ten of the voters of the city have no direct 
profit in view from good government, owning 
nothing which is taxed by the city. A very 
large number look for profit from extravagant 
and corrupt administration. These, with the 
forces of vice and crime, and the purchaseable 
drove, evidently make the majority. Progres- 
sive degeneracy in these respects characterizes 
the voting body as a whole in recent years. 
No remedy is in sight until some plan can be 
adopted by which votes shall be weighed, not 
counted; or until responsible men, with char- 
acter and property, shall control the ballot- 
box. Government by universal suffrage no 
longer has any claim whatever to be govern- 
ment by public opinion. 

In the face of facts, will the Evening Post 
continue to hold up the silly phantom of 
‘Home Rule” as if it embodied a principle? 

CANDID. 

New York, November 4. 

The writer says that no “mob” is fit 
to be entrusted with property interests. 
Inasmuch as a mob is simply a general 
term for people who have no private 
property interests, he is quite right. It 
is logically absurd to give people who 
have no private property interests a right 
in public property interests. If a man 
has not the right to private property, why 
should he have the right to public pro- 
perty? It is very unsafe to allow men 
by universal suffrage, the right of pro- 
perty, on the chance that they will never 
have sense enough to use their right. 

Universal suffrage in a country where 
the voters are divided into property- 
owners and non-property owners is in 
truth an anomaly. In the past it would 
not have been believed that people with- 
out property rights, having the power 
of voting themselves into property, would 
have been so stupid as not to exercise this 
power. Therefore, conservatives were 
terrified at the idea of any extension of 
the franchise. However, facts have 
shown this fear to have been entirely un- 
founded, inasmuch as the people in the 


most of Europe and all of America have 


had the right for years to introduce an 
equality of property rights, and yet have 
never sought to exercise that right. The 
masses are asses. 

In New York, the voters two years ago 
decided that they wished private pro- 
perty to be held as it is, but that the 
civic administration should be more hon- 
est than Tammany had given them, and 
that the saloons should be closed on Sun- 
day. After two years’ trial of this regime 
they have come to the conclusion that 
honest officials are of no particular bene- 
fit to the mass of the propertyless. In 
fact, as the leakage through dishonesty 
is almost entirely at the expense of the 
property owners, and as this leakage is 
dispersed more or less over the whole 
community, the average voter is, to an 
extent, benefitted more by dishonest off- 
cials than by honest ones. 

They have-also found that closing 
saloons on Sunday simply means prevent- 
ing the poor man from drinking in his 
beer saloon, while it allows the rich man 
to drink in his club. So, notwithstanding 
all the corruption of Tammany, they have 
decided that they are not so badly off 
under its benevolent corruption as they 
are under the reform administration of 
Mr. Low. 

Even Brooklyn, which has always been 
true to the reform element, has delivered 
herself over body and soul to Tammany, 
and the Tiger has crossed the bridge, as 
is so graphically expressed by The 
World’s cartoon, 

w 
THE COLLAPSE OF STEEL. 


The Steel Trust has already made 
heavy sales in Europe at a great cut on 
the American price, and the fear of 
America dominating European industrial 
markets is again becoming pronounced, 
if we can judge by the European press. 
The cartoon from Wahre Jacob is only 
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one of many which come to our exchange 
table. There is no question that the fear 
is a well-founded one, for the domestic 
demand for steel is rapidly falling to the 
zero point, and the product must be sent 
abroad if it cannot be used at home. 


tion fund given it by the corporations. 
That there is more or less truth in what 
he says is indicated by the rise in New 
York Street Railway Company stocks 
the day after election, the assumption be- 
ing that with Tammany in office the 


AMERICA DRAINING THE STRENGTH OF EUROPE. 
Chorus of Powers : ‘‘The Rascal is drinking up alJ our soup.’’—From Wahre Jacob (Berlin). 


BTHE Goose TAT LAYS 
BMY GOLDEN ECGS. 5 
—— 


Two GEESE.—From Ohio State Journal. 


DON QUIXOTE CUTTING. 

It is rather amusing to see Robert 
Fulton Cutting, New York’s great re- 
former, charging that Tammany has 
succeeded through the immense corrup- 


street railways can get whatever they 
want in the way of franchises. 

Here, then, we have the corporations 
backing Democratic Tammany in New 
York because they can get what they 
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want out of Tammany in local affairs, 
and backing Republican Hanna and the 
Roosevelt administration in national 
affairs, because they can get what they 
want out of Republicans in national 
affairs. Capital has no politics. 

This riding of two horses is also ex- 
emplified in the cartoon from the Colum- 
bus Journal as to the tariff. Here is 
England clamoring that all it needs is 
the retention of free trade in order to 
keep up wages and prosperity, whereas 
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sunshine of prosperity, as depicted in 
Life’s cartoon, whereas the other fellows 
who pay them tribute for the privilege of 
living on the earth, are inevitably going 
to be left out in the storm to whine for 
protection. If, instead of whining about 
their poverty, the people of this country 
who have it in their own hands to abolish 
poverty, would only do some thinking 
and voting, they would have less to com- 
plain of. As long as they continue to 
come up every election day and vote for 
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THE COMFORTABLE INDIVIDUALIST ? 
‘‘ For the life of me, T can't see what that Socialist is howling about.” 


Uncle Sam declares that his whole salva- 
tion lies in protection. As a matter of 
fact, as long as the competitive wage 
system exists, the laborer will never be 
able to get more than a mere living in 
any country, no matter what the tariff 


may be. 
w 


IT ALL DEPENDS WHICH HOG 
IS IN THE TROUGH. 


As long as we allow a few men to own 
the earth, these owners will bask in the 


either the Democratic or Republican 
Party, they vote for the continuance of 
the present competitive system and priv- 
ate ownership of capital and can expect 
no better conditions. Today we have the 
very best that can be expected of the 
competitive system, viz., a fairly good 
demand for labor and a fairly prosperous 
time for the smaller capitalist. This is 
the limit. What the worst can and will 
be is going to be shown in the next year 
or two when our period of prosperity 
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will be ended and a great unemployed 
problem will be at hand. 


That there will be a tendency for the 
voters to swerve from their-allegiance to 
the Republican Party is unquestioned. 
The following taken from an editorial in 
the New York Evening Post is well said: 


“The Republicans have claimed the glory 
for our busy manufactures and our good 
crops; and they must accordingly shoulder the 
responsibility when the tide ebbs. We are en- 
tering a period of falling prices, of reduced in- 
come and enforced economy. Men are dis- 
covering that there is a shadow of truth in the 
old saying that “much money makes a country 
poor, for its sets a dearer price on everything.” 
Lower wages, smaller profits, less interest on 
investments, will teach us all the forgotten 
lesson that no party has a monopoly of the 
benefits from sunshine, soil, and sagacity, but 
that even under a Democratic President and 
Congress the rain will fall, crops will ripen, 
and industry reap its reward.” 


The Post assumes that when the people 


tire of the Republicans they will deliver 
themselves over to the Democrats. This 
assumption would be plausible were there 
no other Party for the people to turn to, 
but inasmuch as the Socialists are now 
becoming a factor in politics, with their 
vote doubling at every election, instead 
of delivering themselves to the Demo- 
crats, who can do nothing to help matters, 
the people may, as a last resort, turn to 
the Socialist Party, which promises them 
freedom from poverty if they abolish 
the competitive system. 

However, when we abolish the com- 
petitive system, we must substitute the 
co-operative system, and to effect this 
substitution we must have public owner- 
ship. 

Why, then, should not the next popular 
cry be, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts” ? 


THE INFIDEL 


Sam WALTER Foss 


Who is the infidel? ’Tis he 

Who puts a bound on what may be; 

Who fears time’s upward slope may 
end 

On some far summit and descend ; 

Who trembles lest the long-born light, 

Far seen, shall lose itself in night; 

Who doubts that life shall rise from 
death 

When the old order perisheth, 

That all God’s spaces may be cross’d 

And not a single soul be lost— 

Who doubts all this, whoe’er he be, 

This is the infidel. ‘Tis he. 


Who is the infidel? ’Tis he 

Who deems man’s thought should not 
be free, 

Who’d veil truth’s faintest ray of light 

From breaking on the human sight; 

*Tis he who purposes to bind 

The slightest fetter on the mind, 

Who fears, lest wreck and wrong be 
wrought, 

To leave man loose with his own thought ; 

Who in the clash of brain with brain, 

Is fearful lest the truth be slain, 

That wrong may win and right may 
flee— 


This is the infidel. ’Tis he. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


MARGARET HAILE 


OER how many crimson battlefields 

throughout the centuries have the 
Christmas chimes rung out their pro- 
phecy of ‘‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 


among Men’’; while to the unquiet 
earth and to the longing men its fulfill- 
ment has seemed how infinitely far! 
But in all the centuries has ever a 
Christmas morning dawned upon an 
earth so hostile, on man so sharply 
arrayed against his brother man, on a 
time so black with menace for the im- 
mediate future, or so fraught, thank God, 
with promise of a final gloriousoutcome, 
as does the Christmas of this year? 

The threatened conflict is not to be 
less dreaded but immeasurably more so 
because the weapons to be used are not 
shells and bayonets, but Hunger and 
Cold and Want. Nor will the carnage 
be less fearful but immeasurably more 
so because the combatants are not 
armed men in uniform, but citizens 
within their homes and business places 
—rich and all-powerful capitalists on 
the one hand, and needy, toil-hardened 
workers from factory, mine and work- 
shop on the other. Nor will the battle 
be less fiercely and obstinately fought 
but immeasurably more so because it is 
not between nations warring over na- 
tional rights, but between Capitalism it- 
self, the very order of society, and the 
Forces of Progress, in deadly struggle 
for supremacy. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the big events that are 
taking place around us today. Organ- 
ized society shakes to its very founda- 
tions. For the foundation of any given 
state of society is the industrial system 
prevailing within it, and upon which is 
erected the whole of its political and 


social superstructure. And these big 
events are happening because our pres- 
ent industrial system, the capitalist 
system, is coming to its downfall and 


death. 

The capitalist system is based on 
profit. Profit is its breath of life, its 
reason for being. There is no capital 
without profits. When it reaches the 
point where it can no longer carry on 
production at a profit, it will have failed 
as an industrial system; it will have 
collapsed. 

In the United States it has now 
reached a stage where to continue its 
existence it must find a market abroad 
for its surplus products, which cannot 
be disposed of at home. Our capital- 
ists have been building up a wonderful 
industrial equipment, sufficient to pro- 
duce enormously more than they can 
sell at home. Not that our people 
could not consume vastly more than 
they do. It matters not how many 
people there are, here or elsewhere; if 
they have not the wherewithal to buy, 
they are of no consequence to the cap- 
italist with goods to sell. 

Capitalism has passed beyond na- 
tional boundaries. Competition between 
capitalists within a nation for the home 
market is practically eliminated by the 
Trust system. The competition is now 
between the groups of capitalists of 
various nations for a foreign market. 
The capitalists of other nations have 
been similarly equipping themselves, 
and are producing the very same kind 
of things that ours are, and are seeking 
this same limited world-market; and 
with these our capitalists must compete. 

Briefly the position is this: Foreign 
markets are a necessity to the continu- 


; 
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ance of capitalism. To get the foreign 
market we must manufacture our goods 
cheaper than competing nations can. 
To do this we must get rid of the resist- 
ance of the trades unions. 

“‘If the manufacturers, the export- 
ers, of the United States want to keep 
what foreign trade they have, and, 
further, to increase our exports, they 
must solve the labor problem, and that 
without delay,” says C. W. Wellman, 
parley manager of the Wellman - 

eaver-Morgan Engineering Co., whose 
work is in almost every great manu- 
factory in the world which has in its 
equipment steel works, cranes, charging 
machines, charging cars and boxes, gas 
producers, valves, and open hearth and 
other furnaces. ‘‘ Let present condi- 
tions continue five years,’ he continues, 
‘‘and the foreign trade of this country 
will practically have become a memory. 
Six years ago the American manufac- 
turer could compete with Germany. 
Today it is out of the question. Wages 
paid have doubled in that time. .... 
Before the United States can hope to 
regain her prestige as a power in foreign 
trade, wages in this country must be 
reduced 40 per cent. orintthe 
interest of foreign trade we will welcome 
a movement for the reduction of 
wages.” - 

President Kingman, of the National 
Association of Agricultural Implement 
and Vehicle Manufacturers, at a recent 
convention at Cleveland, denounced 
organized labor as the greatest enemy 
of foreign trade, and was greeted with 
a vigorous round of sympathetic ap- 
plause. ‘‘Labor agitations in this coun- 
try are of such a nature and menace,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘that if continued for 
another year or two, business will be 
forced to a standstill. The labor ques- 
tion is destined to grow in interest from 
month to month.” 

Mr. J. W. Van Cleave, a leading 
manufacturer of St. Louis, says: ‘‘The 
employers of the United States have 
got to meet this union issue and meet 
it vigorously. Let the employers stand 
together and not brook the attempted 
dictation of outsiders as to how a busi- 
ness shall be managed,”’ 


And what the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
of the Citizens Industrial Association 
thinks, he has made manifest by his 
deeds. 


In further corroboration, read this 
prayer of the mighty Steel Trust to the 
almighty Railroad Trust, which ap- 
peared today in the daily press: 


The Executive Committee of the Trunk Line 
Association will hold a meeting on Tuesday 
next to consider the application of the United 
States Steel Corporation and other steel manu- 
facturers for reduced rates on steel products. 
This application was made in a formal petition, 
signed by traffic officials of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the National Tube Company, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, the Crucible Steel 
Company, Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
American Steel and Wire Company, Loraine 
Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Cambria Steel Company, American Bridge Com- 
pany, American Steel Company, and American 
Tin Plate Company. 

The petition of the steel manufacturers reads 
in part: 

You are doubtless aware of the fact that the 
iron and steel business of the entire country is 
in a depressed condition, which has resulted in 
a large decrease in demand and a consequent 
closing down of a number of furnaces and mills. 
This condition naturally affects the interests of 
the transportation lines proportionately with the 
interests of shippers, and we believe that the 
railroad officials will agree that the question of 
reduced rates of freight should have their serious 
consideration. 

We are hopeful of a better condition prevail- 
ing in domestic markets, and meantime we are 
looking beyond the limits of this country to 
secure a market for some proportion of our 
product; but we are met with competition from 
Great Britain and Germany, whose prices are 
based upon labor costs much below those pre- 
vailing in this country, and it will be necessary 
for us to make our prices approximately on a 
basis of our net costs, or a trifle above, and in 
some instances below net costs. 

There are many advantages to the transporta- 
tion lines growing out of the operation of our 
plants, and we feel that it is but fair and right 
that the railroads should join with us in an 
effort to secure foreign business by a sweeping 
reduction in the transportation cost from our 
mills to the seaboard, and we therefore petition 
you to present this to your association, and we 
ask that for export traffic, rates shall be estab- 
lished to the seaboard of not over 50 per cent. 
of the present domestic rates. 


One remarkable statement in this 
prayer is the confession of the Steel 
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Trust that it is even willing to sell at 
less than cost to gain entrance to the 
foreign market. 

Chamberlain’s prediction of Amer- 
ica’s dumping its surplus on Europe is 
fast coming true, but his tariff will 
never protect England. 

And the capitalists are perfectly right 
from their point of view. They see 
clearly, but notfar. The simple fact is 
that they cannot afford to make conces- 
sions to the workers. They cannot 
afford to have their plans interfered 
with by the men, who are merely a 
more or less necessary part of the 
machinery for the production of the 
wealth on which they make profit. 
All obstructions must be removed, and 
the track left clear and smooth for the 
final race. * 

And this is why the capitalists are 
mobilizing their forces and taking the 
field. The Civic Federation has its 
work to do, but it is not sufficiently 
militant. The Employers Associations 
in every branch of industry can cope 
with the unions of the respective trades; 
but to make assurance doubly sure, and 
to see that every employer does his 
duty and comes in, the Citizens’ Indus- 
trial Association of America has come 
into the field. Its object, its sponsors 
say, is not to fight the unions. It will 
merely destroy any power they may 
have acquired through organization. It 
will bend its energies to rendering 
fruitless their efforts to get better 
conditions for themselves and _ their 
families. 

Organized labor will put up a stub- 
born fight, but of the final outcome 
there is no more question than there 
was in the case of the Boers in the 
South African war. At the same time, 
its resistance may be the means of 
working out higher and broader ends 
than it intends. The Divinity that 
shapes our ends may use this struggle 
between organized capital and organ- 
ized labor as a means to bring about, 
not the triumph of either contestant, 
but the well-being of the whole people. 
This very conflict may prove to be the 
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handicap which will cause the Amer- 
ican capitalists to lose the international 
race, and give victory to Germany or 
England. With an industrial civil 
war raging fiercely, with an_ enor- 
mous surplus on their hands which they 
cannot sell at home nor yet abroad, 
and with the consequent cessation of 
demand for goods and machinery, and 
the throwing of the home workers out 
of employment, which will almost ruin 
and wipe out the domestic market, the 
capitalist system in America will find it 
difficult to continue operations. 

If, on the other hand, by high-handed 
measures, our capitalists should conquer 
the opposition of organized labor and 
reduce wages, this too would react 
against them by curtailing the home 
market, by decreasing the purchasing 
power of labor and increasing the sur- 
plus that must be sold abroad. And 
even if the capitalists of the United 
States should win the race for the for- 
eign market, it will be but a temporary 
relief. In putting their goods on the mar- 
kets of other countries cheaper than 
those countries can make them, they 
put the capitalists of those countries out 
of business, which means the shutting 
down of factories and workshops, the 
unemployment of the workers, and the 
destruction of the market they have so 


strenuously tried to secure. 


So the end is the same, for whether 
it wins or whether it loses, Capitalism 
is doomed. 

Production for profit will have worked 
its own ruin; and to bring order out 
of the industrial chaos and to supply 
the needs of the whole nation, on a 
systematic and rational basis, produc- 
tion for the use of all must be estab- 
lished—Socialism must be introduced. 

And with it the unquiet earth and 
the longing men will see the dawn of 
the long-promised day of Peace and 
Good Will, according to the word of 
the Angel to the watching shepherds on 
the quiet hills of old Judea, and accord- 
ing to the demand of the inmost Heart 
- sk in all ages and in every 
and, 
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CHAPTER XXI.—THE CHILDREN. 


Where home is a hovel, and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting the world is fair. 

There is one beautiful sight in the 
East End, and only one, and it is the 
children dancing in the street when the 
organ-grinder goes his round. It is 
fascinating to watch them, the new-born, 
the next generation, swaying and step- 
ping, with pretty little mimicries and 
graceful inventions all their own, with 
muscles that move swiftly and easily, and 
bodies that leap airily, weaving rhythms 
never taught in dancing school. 

I have talked with these children, here, 
there and everywhere, and they struck 
me as being bright as other children, and 
in many ways even brighter. They have 
most active little imaginations. Their 
capacity for projecting themselves into 
the realm of romance and fantasy is re- 
markable. A joyous fife is romping in 
their blood. They delight in music, and 
motion, and color, and very often they 
betray a startling beauty of face and foi n 
under their filth and rags. 

But there is a Pied Piper of London 
Town who steals them all away. They 
disappear. One never sees them again, 
or anything that suggests them. You 
may look for them in vain amongst the 
generation of grown-ups. Here you will 
find stunted forms, ugly faces, and blunt 
and stolid minds. Grace, beauty, im- 
agination, all the resiliency of mind and 
muscle, are gone. Sometimes, however, 
you may see a woman, not necessarily old, 
but twisted and deformed out of all 
womanhood, bloated and drunken, lift her 
draggled skirts and execute a few gro- 
tesque and lumbering steps upon the 
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pavement. It is a hirit that she was once 
one of those children who danced to the 
organ-grinder. Those grotesque and 
lumbering steps are all that is left of the 
promise of childhood. In the befogged 
recesses of her brain has arisen a fleet- 
ing memory that she was once a girl. 
The crowd closes in. Little girls are 
dancing beside her, about her, with all 
the pretty graces she dimly recollects, but 
can no more than parody with her body. 
Then she pants for breath, exhausted, 
and stumbles out through the circle. But 
the little girls dance on. 


The children of the Ghetto possess all 
the qualities which make for noble man- 
hood and womanhood; but the Ghetto 
itself, like an infuriated tigress turning 
on its young, turns upon and destroys 
all these qualities, blots out the light and 
laughter, and*moulds those it does not 
kill into sodden and forlorn creatures, 
uncouth, degraded and wretched below 
the beasts of the field. 


As to the manner in which this is done, 
I have in previous chapters described at 
length; here let Professor Huxley de- 
scribe in brief: “Any one who is acquaint- 
ed with the state of the population of all 
great industrial centres, whether in this 
or other countries, is aware that amidst 
a large and increasing body of that popu- 
lation there reigns supreme... that 
condition which the French call Ja misére, 
a word for which I do not think there is 
any exact English equivalent. It is a con- 
dition in which the food, warmth, and 
clothing which are necessary for the mere 
maintenance of the functions of the body 
in their normal state cannot be obtained ; 
in which men, women, and children are 
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forced to crowd into dens’ wherein 
decency is abolished, and the most ordin- 
ary conditions of healthful existence are 
impossible of attainment; in which the 
pleasures within reach are reduced to 
brutality and drunkenness; in which the 
pains accumulate at compound interest 
in the shape of starvation, disease, stunt- 
ed development, and moral degradation ; 
in which the prospect of even steady and 
honest industry is a life of unsuccessful 
battling with hunger, rounded by a 
pauper’s grave.” 

In such conditions, the outlook for 
children is hopeless. They die like flies, 
and those that survive, survive because 
they possess excessive vitality and a capa- 
city of adaptation to the degradation 
with which they are surrounded. They 
have no home life. In the dens and lairs 
in which they live they are exposed to 
all that is obscene and indecent. And as 
their minds are made rotten, so are their 
bodies made rotten by bad_ sanitation, 
overcrowding and underfeeding. When 
a father and mother live with three or 
four children in a room where the child- 
ren take turn about in sitting up to drive 
the rats away from the sleepers, when 
those children never have enough to eat 
and are preyed upon and made miserable 
and weak by swarming vermin, the sort 
of men and women the survivors will 
make can readily be imagined. 

Dull despair and misery 

Lie about them from their birth ; 
Ugly curses, uglier mirth, 

Are their earliest lullaby. 

A man and a woman marry and set up 
housekeeping in one room. Their in- 
come does not increase with the years, 
though their family does, and the man 
is exceedingly lucky if he can keep his 
health and his job. A baby comes, and 
then another. This means that more 
room should be obtained; but these little 


mouths and bodies mean additional ex-. 


pense and make it absolutely impossible 
to get more spacious quarters. More 
babies come. There is not room in which 
to turn around. The you.gsters run the 
streets, and by the time they are twelve 
or fourteen the room-isstie comes to a 
head, and out they go to the streets for 
good. The boy, if he be lucky, can man- 


age to make the common lodging houses, 
and he may have any one of several ends. 
But the girl of fourteen or fifteen, forced 
in this manner to leave the one room 
called home, and able to earn at the best 
a paltry five or six shillings per week, 
can have but one end. And the bitter end 
of that one end is such as that of the 
woman whose body the police found this 
morning in a doorway on Dorset Street, 
Whitechapel. Homeless, shelterless, sick, 
with no one with her in her last hour, 
she had died in the night of exposure. 
She was sixty-two years old and a match 
vendor. She died as a wild animal dies. 

Fresh in my mind is the picture of a 
boy in the dock of an East End police 
court. His head was barely visible above 
the railing. He was being proved guilty 
of stealing two shillings from a woman, 
which he had spent, not for candy and 
cakes and a good time, but for food. 

“Why didn’t you ask the woman for 
food?” the magistrate demanded, in a 
hurt sort of tone. “She Would surely 
have given you something to eat.” 

“Tf I ’ad arsked ’er, I'd got locked up 
for beggin’, was the boy’s reply. 

The magistrate knitted his brows and 
accepted the rebuke. Nobody knew the 
boy, nor his father or mother. He was 
without beginning or antecedents, a waif, 
a stray, a young cub seeking his food in 


» the jungle of empire, preying upon the 


weak and being preyed upon by the 
strong. 

The people who try to help gather up 
the Ghetto children and send them away 
on a day’s outing to the country. They 
believe that not very many children reach 
the age of ten without having had at 
least one day there. Of this, a writer 
says: “The mental change caused by 
one day so spent must not be undervalued. 
Whatever the circumstances, the child- 
ren learn the meaning of fields and woods, 
so that descriptions of country scenery 
in the books they read, which before con- 
veved no impression, become now intel- 
ligible.” 

One day in the fields and woods, if 
they are lucky enough to be picked up 
by the people who try to help! And thev 
are being born faster every day than they 
can be carted off to the fields and woods 
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for the one day in their lives. One day! 
In all their lives, one day! And for the 
rest of the days, as the boy told a certain 
bishop, “At ten we ‘ops the wag; at 
thirteen we nicks things; an’ at sixteen 
we bashes the copper.”” Which is to say, 
at ten they play truant, at thirteen steal, 
and at sixteen are sufficiently developed 
hooligans to smash the policemen. 

The Rev. J. Cartmel Robinson tells of 
a boy and girl of his parish, who set out 
to walk to the forest. They walked and 


And he adds: “It is because London has 
largely shut her children in a maze of 
streets and houses and robbed them of 
their rightful inheritance in sky and 
field and brook, that they grow up to be 
men and women physically unfit.” 

He tells of a member of his congrega- 
tion who let a basement room to a mar- 
ried couple. “They said they had two 
children; when they got possession it 
turned out that they had four. After a 
while a fifth appeared, and the landlord 
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walked through the never-ending streets, 
expecting always to see it by and by; 
until they sat down at last, faint and des- 
pairing, and were rescued by a kind 
woman who brought them back. Evi- 
dently they had been overlooked by the 
people who try to help. 

The same gentleman is authority for 
the statement that in a street in Hoxton 
(a district of the vast East End), over 
seven hundred children, between five and 
thirteen years, live in eighty small houses. 


gave them notice to quit. They paid no 
attention to it. Then the sanitary in- 
spector, who has to wink at the law so 
often, came in and threatened my friend 
with legal proceedings. He pleaded that 
he could not get them out. They pleaded 
that nobody would have them with so 
many children at a rental within their 
means, which is one of the commonest 
complaints of the poor, by the bye. What 
was to be done? The landlord was be- 
tween two millstones. Finally he applied 
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to the magistrate, who sent up an officer 
to inquire into the case. Since that ‘time 
about twenty days have elapsed, and 
nothing has yet been done. Is this a singu- 
lar case? By no means; it is quite com- 
mon.” 

Last week the police raided a disord- 
erly house. In one room were found 
two young children. They were arrested 
and charged with being inmates the same 
as the women had been. Their father 
appeared at the trial. He stated that 
himself and wife and two older children, 
besides the two in the dock, occupied that 
room; he stated also that he occupied it 
because he could get no other room for 
the half-crown a week he paid for it. 
The magistrate discharged the two 
juvenile offenders and warned the father 
that he was bringing his children up un- 
healthily. 

But there is no need further to multiply 
instances. In London the slaughter of 
the innocents goes on on a scale more 
stupendous than any before in the history 
of the world. And equally stupendous 
is the callousness of the people who be- 
lieve in Christ, acknowledge God, and go 
to church regularly on Sunday. For the 
rest of the week they riot about on the 
rents and profits which come to them 
from the East End stained with the blood 
of the children. Also, at times, so pecu- 


liarly are they made, they will take half — 


a million of these rents and profits and 
send it away to educate the black boys of 
the Soudan. 


CHAPTER XXIJ.—A VISION OF THE 
NIGHT. 

All these were years ago little red-colored, 
pulpy infants, capable of being kneaded, baked, 
into any social form you chose.—Carlyle. 

Late last night I walked along Com- 
mercial Street from Spitalfields to White- 
chapel, and still continuing south, down 
Leman Street to the docks. And as I 
walked | smiled at the East End papers, 
which, filled with civic pride, boastfully 
proclaim that there is nothing the matter 
with the East End as a living place for 
men and women. 

It is rather hard to tell a tithe of what 
T saw. Much of it is untellable. But in 


a general way I may say that I saw a 
nightmare, a fearful slime that quickened 
the pavement with life, a mess of unmen- 
tionable obscenity that put into eclipse 
the ‘nightly horror’ of Piccadilly and the 
Strand. It was a menagerie of garment- 
ed bipeds that looked something like 
humans and more like beasts, and to 
complete the picture, brass-buttoned 
keepers kept order among them when 
they snarled too fiercely. 

I was glad the keepers were there, for 
I did not have on my ‘seafaring’ clothes, 
and I was what is called a ‘mark’ for the 
creatures of prey that prowled up and 
down. At times, between~keepers, these 
males looked at me sharply, hungrily, 
gutterwolves that they were, and I was 
afraid of their hands, as one may be 


afraid of the paws-.of a gorilla. They 
reminded me of gorillas. Their bodies 
-were small, ill-shaped, and squat. There 


were no swelling muscles, no abundant 
thews and wide-spreading shoulders. 
They exhibited, rather, an elemental econ- 
omy of nature, such as the cave-men 
must have exhibited. But there was 
strength in those meagre bodies, the fero- 
cious, primordial strength to clutch and 
gripe and tear and rend. When they 
spring upon their human prey they are 
known even to bend the victim backward 
and double its body till the back is broken. 
They possess neither conscience nor senti- 
ment, and they will kill for a_ half- 
sovereign, without fear or favor, if they 
are given but half a chance. They are 
a new species, a breed of city savages. 
The streets and houses, alleys and courts, 
are their hunting grounds. As valley 
and mountain are to the natural savage, 
street and building are valley and moun- 
tain to them. The slum is their jungle, 
and they live and prey in the jungle. 

The dear soft people of the golden 
theatres and wonder-mansions of the 
West End do not see these creatures, do 
not dream that they exist. But they are 
here, alive, very much alive in their 
jungle. And woe the day, when England 
is fighting in her last trench, and her 
able-bodied men are on the firing-line! 
For on that day they will crawl out of 
their dens and lairs, and the people of the 
West End will see them, as the dear soft 
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aristocrats of Feudal France saw them 
and asked one another, ‘Whence came 
they?” “Are they men?” 

But they were not the only beasts that 
ranged the menagerie. They were only 
here and there, lurking in dark courts 
and passing like grey shadows along the 
walls; but the women from whose rotten 
loins they spring were everywhere. They 
whined insolently, and in maudlin tones 
begged me for pennies, and worse. They 
held carouse in every boozing ken, slat- 
ternly, unkempt, bleary-eyed, and towsled, 
leering and gibbering, overspilling with 
foulness and corruption, and, gone in 
debauch, sprawling across benches and 
bars, unspeakably repulsive, fearful to 
look upon. 

And there were others, strange, weird 
faces and forms and twisted monstrosi- 
ties that shouldered me on every side, 
inconceivable types of sodden ugliness, 
the wrecks of society, the perambulating 
carcasses, the living deaths—women, 
blasted by disease and drink till their 
shame brought not tu’pence in the open 
mart; and men, in fantastic rags, wrench- 
ed by hardship and exposure out of all 
semblance of men, their faces in a per- 
petual writhe of pain, grinning idiotic- 
ally, shambling like apes, dying with 
every step they took and each breath they 
drew. And there were young girls, of 
eighteen and twenty, with trim bodies 
and faces yet untouched with twist and 
bloat, who had fetched the bottom of 
the Abyss plump, in one swift fall. And 
I remember a lad of fourteen, and one of 
six or seven, white-faced and_ sickly, 
homeless, the pair of them, who sat 
upon the pavement with their backs 
against a railing and watched it all. 

The unfit and the unneeded! Industry 
does not clamor for them. There are no 
jobs going begging through lack of men 
and women. The dockers crowd at the 
entrance gate, and curse and turn away 
when the foreman does not give them a 
call. The engineers who have work pay 
six shillings a week to their brother en- 
gineers who can find nothing to do; 
514,000 textile workers Oppose a resolu- 
tion condemning the employment — of 
children under fifteen. Women, and 
plenty to spare, are found to toil under 
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the sweat-shop masters for tenpence a 
day of fourteen hours. Alfred Freeman 
crawls to muddy death becauses he loses 
his job. Ellen Hughes Hunt prefers 
Regent’s Canal to Islington Workhouse. 
Frank Cavilla cuts the throats of his 
wife and children because he cannot find 
work enough to give them food and 
shelter. 

The unfit and the unneeded! The mis- 
erable and despised and forgotten, dy- 
ing in the social shambles. The pro- 
geny of prostitution—of the prostitution 
of men and women and children, of flesh 
and blood, and sparkle and spirit ; in brief, 
the prostitution of labor. If this is the 
best that civilization can do for the hu- 
man, then give us howling and naked 
savagery. [ar better to be a people of 
the wilderness and desert, of the cave and 
the squatting-place, than to be a people 
of the machine and the Abyss. 


CuapTrer XXIIJ.—TuHe Huncer Wat. 


“My father has more stamina than I, 
for he is country-born.” 

The speaker, a bright young East 
Ender, was lamenting his poor physical 
development. 

“Look at my scrawny arm, will you. 
He pulled up his sleeve. “Not enough 
to eat, that’s what’s the matter with it. 
Oh, not now. I have what I want to eat 
these days. But it’s too late, It can’t 
make up for what I didn’t have to eat 
when I was a kiddy. Dad came up to 
London from the Fen Country. Mother 
died, and there were six of us kiddies 
and dad living in two small rooms. 

“He had hard times, dad did. He 
might have chucked us, but he didn’t. 
He slaved all day, and at night he came 
home and cooked and cared for us. He 
was father and mother, both. He did 
his best, but we didn’t have enough to 
eat. We rarely saw meat and then of 
the worst. And it is not good for grow- 
ing kiddies to sit down to a dinner of 
bread and a bit of cheese, and not enough 
oni, 

“And what’s the result? I am under- 
sized, and I haven't the stamina of my 
dad. It was starved out of me. Ina 
couple of generations there'll be no more 
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of me here in London. Yet there’s my 
younger brother; he’s bigger and better 
developed. You see, dad and we child- 
ren held together, and that accounts for 
it.;? 

“But I don’t see,” I objected. “I should 
think, under such con litions, that the 
vitality should decrease and the younger 
children be born weaker and weaker.” 

“Not when they hold together,” he 
replied. “Whenever you come along in 
the East End and see a child of 


instance of where chronic semi-starva- 
tion kills not, but stunts. His voice was 
but one ameng the myriads that raise 
the cry of the hunger wail in the great- 
est empire in the world. On any one 
day, over 1,000,000 people are in receipt 
of poor-law relief in the United King- 
dom. One in eleven of the whole work- 
ing class receive poor-law relief in the 
course of the year; 37,500,000 people 
receive less than $50 per month, per fam- 
ily: and a constant army of 8,000.000 
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from eight to twelve, good-sized, well- 
developed, and healthy-looking, just vou 
ask, and you will find that it is the young- 
est in the family, or at least is one of the 
younger. The way of it is this: the older 
children starve more than the younger 
ones. By the time the younger ones 
come along, the older ones are starting to 
work, and there is more money coming 
in, and more food to go around.” 

He pulled down his sleeve, a concrete 


lives on the border of starvation. 

A committee of the London Country 
school board makes this declaration: “At 
times, when there is no special distress, 
55,000 children in a state of hunger, 
which makes it useless to attempt to 
teach them, are in the schools of London 
alone.” The italics are mine. “When 
there is no special distress” means good 
times in England; for the people of Eng- 
land have come to look upon starvation 
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and suffering, which they call “distress,” 
as part of the social order. Chronic star- 
vation is looked upon as a matter of 
course. It is only when acute starva- 
tion makes its appearance ona large scale 
that they think something is unusual. 

I shall never forget the bitter wail of 
a blind man in a little East End shop 
at the close of a murky day. He had 
been the eldest of five children, with a 
mother and no father. Being the eldest, 
he had starved and worked as a child to 
put bread into the mouths of his little 
brothers and sisters. Not once in three 
months did he ever taste meat. He 
never knew what it was to have his hun- 
ger thoroughly appeased. And _ he 
claimed that this chronic starvation of 
his childhood had robbed him of his 
sight. To support the claim, he quoted 
from the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Blind, “Blindness is most pre- 
valent in poor districts, and poverty 
accelerates this dreadful affliction.” 

But he went further, this blind man, 
and in his voice was the bitterness of an 
afflicted man to whom society did not 
give enough to eat. He was one of an 
army of six million blind in London, 
and he said that in the blind homes they 
did not receive half enough to eat. He 
gave the diet for a day: 

Breakfast—3/ pint of skilly and Cry bread. 

Dinner—3 oz. meat. 

1 slice of bread. 
¥ |b. potatoes. 

Supper—} pint of skilly and dry bread. 

Oscar Wilde, God rest his soul, voices 
the cry of the prison child, which, in 
varying degree, is the cry of the prison 
man and woman: “The second thing 
from which a child suffers in prison is 
hunger. The food that is given to it 
consists of a piece of usually bad-baked 
prison bread and a tin of water for 
breakfast at half-past seven. At twelve 
o’clock it gets dinner, composed of a tin 
of coarse Indian meal stirabout (skilly), 
and at half-past five it gets a piece of 
dry bread and a tin of water for its sup- 
per. This diet in the case of a strong 
grown man is always productive of ill- 
ness of some kind, chiefly of course 
diarrhcea, with its attendant weakness. 
In fact, in a big prison astringent medi- 


cines are served out regularly by the 
warders as a matter of course. In the 
case of a child, the child is, as a rule, 
incapable of eating the food at all. Any 
one who knows anything about children 
knows how easily a child’s digestion ‘s 
upset by a fit of crying, or trouble and 
mental disease of any kind. A child who 
has been crying all day long, and per- 
haps half the night, in a lonely dim-lit 
cell, and is preyed upon by terror, simply 
can not eat food of this coarse, horrible 
kind. In the case of the little child to 
whom warden Martin gave the biscuits, 
the child was crying with hunger on 
Tuesday morning, and utterly unable to 
eat the bread and water served to it for 
its breakfast. Martin went out after the 
breakfasts had been served and bought 
the few sweet biscuits for the child 
rather than see it starving. It was a 
beautiful action on his part, and was so 
recognized by the child, who, utterly un- 
conscious of the regulations of the Prison 
Board, told one of the senior wardens 
how kind this junior warden had been 
to him. The result was, of course, a 
report and a dismissal.” 

Robert Blatchford compares the work- 
house pauper’s daily diet with the 
soldier’s, which, when he was a soldier, 
was not considered liberal enough, and 
yet is twice as liberal as the pauper’s. 


PAUPER DIET SOLDIER 
34 Oz. Meat 12 OZ. 

1534 OZ Bread 24 OZ. 
6 oz. Vegetables 8 oz. 


The adult male pauper gets meat (out- 
side of soup) but once a week, and the 
paupers “have nearly all that pallid, 
pasty complexion which is the sure mark 
of starvation.” 

Here is a table comparing the work- 
house pauper’s weekly allowance with 
the workhouse officer’s weekly allow- 
ance: 


OFFICER DIrT PAUPER 
fhiloy Bread 634 Ib. 
5 lb. Meat t lb. 2 02. 

12 OZ. Bacon 2% oz. 
8 oz. Cheese 2 OZs 
7 |b. Potatoes 1% lbs. 
6 lb. Vegetables none 
re alloy, Flour none 
2 07. Lard none 
12 Oz. Butter 7 oz. 
none Rice pudding 1 lb. 


4G 


And as the same writer remarks: 
“The officer’s diet is still more liberal 
than the pauper’s; but evidently is not 
considered liberal enough, for a foot- 
note is added to the officer’s table saying 
that ‘a cash payment of two shillings 
sixpence a week is also made to each 
resident officer and servant.’ If the 
pauper has ample food, why does the 
officer have more? And if the officer 
has not too much, can the pauper be 
properly fed on less than half the 
amount ?” 

But it is not alone the Ghetto-dweller, 
the prisoner, and the pauper that starve. 
Hodge, of the country, does not know 
what it is always to have a full belly. 
In truth, it is his empty belly which has 
driven him to the city in such great num- 
bers. Let us investigate the way of liv- 
ing of a laborer from a parish in the 
Bradfield Poor Law Union, Berks. 
Supposing him to have two children, 
steady work, a rent-free cottage, and an 
average weekly wage of thirteen shill- 
ings, which is equivalent to $3.25, then 
here is his weekly budget: 


RX 


Bread (5 quarterns) . 

Flour (% gallon) 

Tea (f |b ) 

Butten(y lbs) er 

ard (ulibs) ie meee 

Sugari(G:lbs) gees fee c “acai 

Bacon or other meat (about 4 1b) . 

Cheesentilbales a a. se se 

Milk (half tin condensed) . . . . . 

Oil, candles, blue, soap, salt, pepper, ete. 

Coal . : 

Beer. none 

Tobacco ena Oe oe Wee Ce ae PTOI 

Insurance (Gbrucdentizis)) aes ee 

Laborers’ Union Swe ORS one Woh Reo I 

Wood, tools, dispensary, etc. 2 5 « «oO 6 

Insurance (‘‘Foresters”) and margin for 
CLOUNOS vy mene 43 eh i En cree eee eel Dh 


NDNORMMO DW At O 


Pitt (OM OW EHO ORO) aga 
w 


Total . 135.08, 


The guardians of the workhouse in 
the above Union pride themselves on 
their rigid economy. It costs per pauper 


per week: 

Secs 
Menstceet@ eee tere A Sie Maori, 
Women . 5 6% 
Children, 5 1% 


If the laborer whose budget has been 
described, should quit his toil and go 
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into the workhouse, he would -cost the 
guardians for 


Sw 

Himself . yo heen cat Ee Ome 

Wifey Ae Pree eee Me ees TOUS 

Two children . BAP INL . 10 24% 
Total ZS Ie 


Or, ‘roughly, $5.46. 


It would require $5.46 for the work- 
house to care for him and his family, 
which he, somehow, manages to do on 
$3.25. And in addition, it is an under- 
stood fact that it is cheaper to cater for 
a large number of people—buying, cook- 
ing and serving wholesale—than it is to 
cater for a small number of people, say 
a family. S 

Nevertheless, at the time this budget 
was compiled, there was in that parish 
another fainily, not of four, but eleven 
persons, who had to live on an income, 
not of thirteen shillings, but of twelve 
shillings per week (eleven shillings in 
winter), and which had not a rent-free 
cottage, but a cottage for which it paid 
three shillings per week. 

This must be understood, and under- 
stood clearly: Whatever ts true of Lon- 
don in the way of poverty and degrada- 
tion, 1s true of all England. While 
Paris is not by any means France, the 
city of London is England. The fright- 
ful conditions which mark London an 


- inferno likewise mark the United King- 


dom an inferno. The argument that 
the decentralization of London would 
ameliorate conditions is a vain thing and 
false. If the 6,000,000 people of Lon- 
don were separated into one hundred 
cities each with a population of 60,000, 
misery would be decentralized but not 
diminished. The sum of it would remain 
at large. 

In this instance, Mr. B. S. Rowntree, 
by an exhaustive analysis, has proved 
for the country town what Mr. Charles 
Booth has proved for the metropolis, 
that fully one-fourth of the dwellers are 
condemned to a poverty which destroys 
them physically and spiritually; that 
fully one-forth of the dwellers do not 
have enough to eat, are inadequately 
clothed, sheltered and warmed in a rigor- 
ous climate, and are doomed to a moral 
degeneracy which puts them lower than 
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the savage in cleanliness and decency. 
After fistening to the wail of an old 


Irish peasant in Kerry, Robert Blatch- 
ford asked him -what he wanted. “The 
old man leaned upon his spade and 


looked out across the black peat fields 
at the lowering skies. ‘What is it that 
I'm wantun?’ he said; then in a deep 
plaintive tone he continued, more to 
himself than to me, ‘All our brave bhoys 
and dear gutrls is away an’ over the 
says, an’ the agent has taken the pig 
off me, an’ the wet has spiled the praties, 


an’ I’m an owld man, an’ 7 want the 
Day av Judgment.’ 
The Day of Judgment! More than 


he want it. From all the land rises the 
hunger wail, from Ghetto and country- 
side, from prison and casual ward, from 
asylum and workhouse—the cry of the 
people who have not enough to eat. 


41 
Millions of people, men, women, child- 
ren, little babes, the blind, the deaf, the 
halt, the sick, vagabonds and _ toilers, 
prisoners and paupers, the people of Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Wales, who 
have not enough to eat. And this, in 
face of the fact that five men can pro- 
duce bread for a thousand; that one 
workman can produce cotton cloth for 
250 people, woollens for 300 and boots 
and shoes for tooo. It would seem that 
40,000,000 people are keeping a_ big 
house, and that they are keeping it badly. 
The income is all right, but there is some- 
thing criminally wrong with the man- 
agement. And who dares to say that it 
is not criminally mismanaged, this big 
house, when five men can produce bread 
for a thousand, and yet millions have 
not enough to eat? 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


POSTAL TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


G. W. 


AVERY 


GREAT deal is being said and 


written along the line of social 
and political reform; but what are the 
first steps to be taken to reform or 


change our political condition ? 

It seems to me that the first and most 
important step is public ownership and 
control of the telegraph system. I say 
most important because without this one 
great change it is almost impossible to 
secure any other reforms. 

We can have no free people ine 
a free press. No free press without free 
and unrestricted transmission of intelli- 
gence and news; and no free transmis- 
sion of news so long as the telegraph is 
owned and controlled by private persons 
and soulless corporations. The West- 


ern Union Telegraph Company muzzles 
the press of today by controlling the 
associated press dispatches and deliver- 
ing them to aggressive and progressive 
papers too late for publication, 
their rivals who fawn on our corporate 
system of telegraphs get their dispatches 
in time. 

Public ownership of telegraphs is no 
new experiment. Nearly every nation on 
earth has adopted the system. The 
United States stands almost alone in its 
private ownership. 

When we stop and think of a little in- 
signficant republic like Uruguay having 
a telegraph and telephone in every post 
office it would seem that the United 
States is behind the times. 


while 
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The constitution of the United States 
gives the Government the power and 
makes it its duty to establish post offices 
and post roads, and the Supreme Court 
has ruled that it has full legal power 
to establish the system of postal tele- 
graphs and telephones. Surely the Gov- 
erment is derelict in its duty to the people 
when it neglects and refuses to adopt 
the latest and most improved methods 
of transmitting intelligence and news. 

The first telegraph line built in this 
nation was owned and operated by the 
people, and when the system was turned 
over to private parties the Government 
reserved the right to buy the lines at cost 
after five years. The same reservation ex- 
ists teday on all the lines in the naticn, so 
that there is no legal obstacle in the way 
of postal telegraphs. 

And yet, more than fifty years of 
effort have failed to secure the postal 
telegraph. Scores of eminent men, in- 
cluding six Postmasters-General have 
worked in its favor. More than two mil- 
lion men by vote and petition have asked 
for it. State legislatures, city councils, 
boards of trade, farmers’ alliances, labor 
organizations, representing millions of 
people, joined in the request. 

Eighteen bills have been introduced 
in Congress_ and sixteen of these bills 
were reported back from the committee 
to whom they were referred with the re- 
commendation that they pass. But des- 
pite all this effort on the part of the 
people, a powerful lobby with plenty of 
money derived from dividends on water- 
ed stocks has blocked legislation and de- 
prived the people of their rights. 

As ex-Postmaster General Wanamaker 
puts it: “The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is the only visible on»onent.” 


have 


What fools these mortals be, to 
allow half a dozen men to block 
legislation and deny to millions the 
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gratification of their expressed wish! 
Senator Butler once said on the floor of 


the United States Senate: “Give me the 
income of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and I will give you a better 
telegraph system than you now have, 
will put a telegraph and telephone in 
every post office in the nation, extend the 
free delivery to every city and country 
home and change the annual deficit of 
the Post Office Department to a surplus.” 

Great Britain adopted the postal tele- 
graph in 1870. The. Government at 
once extended the telegraph to every 
section of the country, and reduced the 
rate to ten cents for twenty words. In 
1870, under private ownership, seven mil- 
lion messages were sent by private per- 
sons and twenty-two million words of 
press dispatches were sent annually. Now 
that the Government operates the tele- 
graph in connection with the post office, 
at reasonable rates, seventy million indi- 
vidual messages (ten times as many), 
and six hundred million words of press 
dispatches are annually sent (thirty times 
asmany). Before the Government added 


‘the telegraph to the post office, that de- 


partment showed an annual deficit, but 
now shows an annual surplus. 

With an average cost in the United 
States of thirty-one cents per message 
only eight per cent. of the total are or- 
dinary business and social messages. In 
Belgium the Government rate is one cent 
per message and the ordinary social 
messages are 63 per cent. of the whole. 

We frequently hear it said that adding 
public utilities to the Government func- 
tions would so intrench the party in 
power that it could never be dislodged; 
but did it ever occur to the people who 
advance that argument that the corpora- 
tions who now own the telegraph system 
are about as thoroughly intrenched as it 


is possible to make them? The experi- 
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ence of other nations is that when 
the telegraph system is made a part of the 
post office and placed under civil service 
rules, it has no more influence on party 
politics than has the army and navy. “It 
will put the Government in the field of 
private enterprise,’ says one. I deny that 
the post office is private enterprise and 
claim that the telegraph is a necessary 
part of an equipment for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence and news. 

If the Government owns and operates 
the postal telegraph, there is no reason 
why railroads or others cannot own and 
operate lines for their own business. 

“The secrecy of messages will be vio- 
lated,” says another. Does the person 
who raises that objection believe that the 
secrecy of the mails is now violated? 

“It will deprive the Western Union 
Company of their vested rights.” says 
another. Again, I say no. They accept- 
ed franchises and built lines with the 
full knowledge that the Government re- 
served the right to buy the lines after 
five years. The five years have passed in 
most cases and the time is ripe for the 
Government to buy the lines, not at the 
listed valuation, which is eighteen parts 
water to one of actual value, but at actual 
value. ‘Oh, but,’ some one says, “‘the 
Company should be paid something for 
the business it has built up.” I say 
they have alrgady been paid enormous 
profits. | Ex-Postmaster-General John 


Wanamaker says that “an investment of - 


$1,000 in telegraph stock in 1858 would 
have netted its owner up to the present 
time $50,000 in stock dividends and 
$100,000 in cash dividends. Their annual 
reports show enornius profits, and in- 
stead of paying them any more they 
should be charged for failure to extend 
the lines to accommodate the public.” 
They have charged us the highest rates 
in the world and given us the poorest ser- 
vice. 

In England, under private control, the 


average time taken to transmit a message 
between two cities was 
hours, now the average time is nine 
minutes. 

It would be a waste of time to write 
of the poor wages paid to telegraph oper- 
ators. Everyone knows that they are 
about the poorest paid class of workers 
in the nation. 

In regard to telephones, we pay in this 
city $2.00 per month for a telephone in 
our residences. 

Millions of people all over the nation 
are without telephones in their homes, 
simply because they cannot afford to pay 
the excessive rentals. If the price could 
be reduced to a reasonable basis the 
number of telephones would double or 
treble. 

What the people collectively need the 
people should collectively own. The 
Government should buy the telephone 
patents at a fair valuation and put this 
wonderful invention within the reach of 
the common people. What if it does 
cost millions? Are not the people now 
paying millions a year in excessive 
rentals ? 

A public telephone in every post office 
for the benefit of the people at a reason- 
able fee would be a great convenience to 
millions who cannot afford one in their 
own homes. 

Along the line of public utilities we 
are enduring the poorest kind of service 
in order that soulless corporations may 
be able to declare big dividends on 
watered stocks. 

It is no compliment to our intelligence 
to say that in a nation enjoying a univer- 
sal franchise a few scheming individuals 
can control and direct the political desti- 
nies of tens of millions. 

In every nation save ours these ques- 
tions have been settled in the interests of 
the people, but in the land of the free 


and the home of the brave the people’s 
rights and wishes are not respected. 


two to three 


A JOB FOR MORGAN 


M* J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 

we want a man like you 
for President of the United States. 
We need you, because need 
a practical business administration, and a 
President who is, above all, a business 
man. We need you because we want to 
democratize the business interests of the 
United States, and we want a great com- 
mercial organizer who can centralize and 


We 


nationalize the commercial interests of 
this country for the good of the people 
of this country. We want you to orga- 
nize the commercial interests of the Uni- 
ted States on the basis of a national cor- 
poration, in which every adult man and 
every adult woman in this country will 
be a stockholder ; and we want everything 
in this country to belong to that corpora- 
tion. 

We want you as president of that cor- 
poration, because vou have demonstrated 
to us, and to the whole world, your ability 
to bring together antagonistic interests, 
by combining and centralizing the indi- 
vidual branches of the different industries 
which heretofore have been carried on 
under different and antagonistic heads, 
fighting and opposing each other, like 
the savage tribes of a by-gone age. We 
realize the value of the economic lesson 
you are now demonstrating to us in such 
a masterly manner. We want to be 
sharers in the benefits possible under such 
a system, and shareholders in such a cor- 
poration. 


We want you because we have implicit 
confidence in your ability, and we confi- 
dently, though humbly, request you to 
be our leader, our guide and our National 
Business Manager. We know your busi- 
ness experience is as practical as it is 
varied, and that it covers a field as wide 
in range as the commercial field itself. 
We therefore have confidence in your ad- 
ministration of our affairs, your admini- 
stration of our railroad systems as well 
as our coal fields, our oil fields and our 
manufacturing industries as well as the 
production of our food supply. We feel 
and realize that you are a born general; 
that you have no equal as a commercial 
organizer and universal peacemaker ; that 
your one great object and aim in life is 
to remove friction and opposition and 
antagonism in all commercial matters, 
by bringing together all antagonistic in- 
terests in the different commercial under- 
takings in which you have been the mov- 
ing spirit, and that whenever this has 
been attempted by you, you have suc- 
ceeded beyond your own expectations. 
We realize that you are too great a man 
to be the representative of such a small 
portion of our people—a wealthy clique 
of a few hundreds or possibly thousands. 
We want you to be the representative of 
all the people of the United States. 

We want you to organize the United 
States of America upon a business basis 
as vou have organized other won- 
derful organizations which under your 
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guiding hand have become the wonder, 
yea, the envy, of the whole civilized 
world. 

We want you to organize the United 
States National Bank, to do all the bank- 
ing business of the United States, with 
branches in every city, town and hamlet 
throtighout the length and breadth of 
this land, wherever a bank is needed. 
We want you to organize the United 
States Railway Co., and merge into one 
massive system all the railroads and rail- 
road systems of the country. We want 
you to take up the Woollen Industries 
of the country, and organize the United 
States Woollen Co., and run it on the 
trust idea, and in the same way the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. runs the oil business; but we 
all want to be stockholders and we want 
no preferred stock. 

We want you to take up the Cotton In- 
dustries in the same way you have taken 
up the Iron and Steel Industry, and the 
Shipping Industry, in the interest of the 
few; but in these as all other National 
Industries, we want to be in on it; we 
want to be shareholders; we want an 
interest with you. 

We want you to take hold of the Post 
Office Department and extend it, and 
make it a depository for our small earn- 
ings; so that when we save a few dollars, 
it can be deposited in a place of safety, 
where we know the United States of 
America must fail and confess itself a 
National Bankrupt before it is possible 
for us to lose one cent from our hard- 
earned savings. We want to be able to 
place our small earnings with the Uni- 
ted States on interest, and get the money 
which is now being paid upon United 
States Bonds. We want the Post Office to 
be extended to and absorb the Telegraph 
and the Telephone, so that in the centre 
of each city, town and hamlet, through- 
out the length and breadth of this erand 


and glorious country, the People’s Tele- 
phone, the People’s Telegraph, the 
People’s Savings Bank and the People’s 
Post Office shall fly the Stars and Stripes, 
and stand out in stately magnificence and 
grandeur, lasting monuments to you, our 
great national organizer, and a blessing 
to the unborn generations of our land, 

We want you to take charge of our 
Department of Agriculture and put it 
upon a business basis; to organize and 
raise our farmers up to the present stand- 
ard of commercial progress, and demon- 
strate what can be done with the millions 
of acres of fertile land in this country; 
how labor can be made more productive 
in this great branch of National Industry ; 
how the same amount of energy as is now 
used, can be made many times more pro- 
ductive than at present, if properly uti- 
lized upon a community of interest basis. 

We want you to turn our enormous 
sandy deserts into fields and orchards, 
gardens and parks, adorned with all the 
beauty and grandeur of a paradise. We 
want you to cause the earth to spout 
forth millions and billions of gallons of 
fresh water, where now our land is parch- 
ed and dry, and barren of vegetation or 
beauty ; because we know that even here, 
under your care and guidance we will 
have wealth undreamed of, when once 
the magic wand of your practical mind 
has grasped its needs and its wonderful 
possibilities. 

We want you to organize the United 
States Real Estate Corporation, which 
shall own all the improved real estate of 
the United States. We want you to 
organize the United States Dry Goods 
Co., the United States Grocery Co., the 
United States Tobacco Co., the United 
States Drug Co., etc., etc., and to take 
charge of the retail distribution of the 
food products, the wearing apparel and 
the luxuries used and _ needed by 
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over eighty millions of our people. 

»We want you to take the great army 
of unproductive laborers, now lounging 
by the hundreds and thousands, over the 
counters of our retail stores, either as 
clerks or small proprietors, and also from 
scores of other unproductive, wasteful 
and unnecessary occupations and place 
them where they can produce something, 
where they can come in contact with this 
God's fact of a world of ours; where they 
can do something toward developing our 
rice lands, our wheat and corn and cotton 
lands, our orange groves, our orchards 
and our vineyards, and be no_ longer 
drones upon society, but workers and pro- 
ducers of something of value, that will 
help supply the needs and comforts of 
themselves and their fellow men. 

All this and more, Mr. Morgan, we 
want of you, and we know that you are 
more than equal to the occasion. We want 
you for our President because you are 
a practical man; because you are a con- 
servative man; because you can, and do, 
inspire confidence in that which of all 
things in this life is hardest to win and 
control, the wealthy class of this 
country. 

We do not presume to suggest to you 
how this or that can be done, because we 
realize that you are a master, where we 
are not yet worthy of being called child- 
ren. You of all men have the faculty of 
bringing to your aid, experts and speci- 
alists in each and every line of industry, 
and getting at the exact facts and condi- 
tions. You of all men will find the proper 
men for the proper places; the men who 
above all others, know most about, and 
are most expert in working out the exact 
details of each and every branch of our 
National Industries ; and each and every 
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National Commercial interest. Your 
faculty for detail is so marvellous that 
not the least minute matter in any field 
of action will escape your notice, or that 
of the able lieutenants you may employ. 
We, however (presumptive as it may 
be), make bold to suggest that the United 
States Corporation, of which we desire 
you to become President, shall have as 
many shares of stock as there are men 
and women in the United States, and that 
no person shall be entitled to more than 
one share of stock, and that each share 
of stock shall be common stock, and that 
each holder of stock shall be entitled to 
whatever dividends the United States of 
America shall be able to earn and declare. 
However, we realize that this is tres- 
passing upon your preserves, and an un- 
warranted infringement upon your rights, 
because we realize that it is your master 
mind that we need here; that you have 
had the necessary experience, and that 
it is your vast experience in commercial 
organization that we need and must rely 
upon, knowing that it will enable you to 
map out and see future results ; therefore, 
you are the one man of all men in the 
United States in position to judge as to 
what will best serve the interests of the 
United States of America and the indi- 
vidual interests of 
common stockholders. 


its eighty million 
WALTER WRIGHT, 


Secretary, J. Pierpont Morgan 1904, 
Presidential Campaign Committee. 
New York City. 


P.S.—And we want you to give the 
whole shebang, lock, stock and barrel, 
over to We, Us & Co., the People of the 
United States, as soon as everything is in 
working order. 


THE NEW THOUGHT AND SOCIALISM 


EUGENE DEL Mar 


HE New Thought aims to elevate the 

individual and through the individual 
to elevate the nation. Socialism proposes 
to elevate the nation and, through the 
nation, to elevate the individual. Each 
purposes, therefore, to elevate and benefit 
both individual and nation. 

The nation is the aggregate of its in- 
dividual members, its unit being the in- 
dividual. The nation is the whole, and 
the individuals are its parts. The units 
are fundamental, and the nation is the 
expression of its combined units. The 
nation is an artificial social creation, and 
its qualities are inherent in its constituent 
parts. 

There are rights, duties and privileges 
of the individual, upon the observance 
of which the well being of society de- 
pends. And man has placed himself, or 
has inherited a place, in the social organ- 
ism, where his rights, duties and privi- 
leges are defined, prescribed and limited 
by what is tantamount to a general agree- 
ment. In the event of questions arising 
as to individual relations under this agree- 
ment, they are submitted to the esta- 
blished tribunals for arbitration. 

Each individual occupies the position 
where his relations to environment have 
placed him. He may change that rela- 
tion in either of two ways, by changing 
his point of view or by changing his en- 
vironments 

Primarily, the change in the individual 
is a Change from within; a change in 


thought, in spiritual understanding, in 
mental activity, in intelligence. Mental 
conditions are impelled ever toward 
physicial manifestation, and greater in- 
telligence induces greater productivity of 
physicial action. The individual comes 
to a truer understanding of the Self and 
of the Universe, and of the relation be- 
tween the two; and his greater compre- 
hension of Nature’s laws relates him more 
harmoniously to their working and en- 
ables him to reap more beneficent results. 

The New Thought desigiis to enable 
each individual to adapt himself to his 
natural and social surroundings. Rightly 
interpreted and applied, it promotes in- 
creased harmony between him and his 
environment. The physicial is a mani- 
festation of, is dominated by, and is ever 
in correspondence with, the mental. Pri- 
marily, individual development is mental, 
a conception that lies at the root of the 
New Thought philosophy. 

The individual's relation to environ- 
ment is changed with every change in his 
environment. Each change in social con- 
ditions is accompanied with actual or 
relative change of condition of the indi- 
vidual units of society. To the extent 
that alterations in the laws, customs or 
habits of a community have any effect, 
they influence each social unit, either 
directly or indirectly. 

Necessarily, in a progressive commu- 
nity, existing laws are representative of 
outgrown conceptions and conditions; 
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and society is seeking ever to harmonize 
these laws with the prevailing concep- 
tions of social justice and equaltty. 

Those whose interests are furthered by 
existing laws, strive to prevent any 
change that will enure to their immedi- 
ate detriment, and the cause is furthered 
by the fact that both the laws and their 
administration are always under the con- 
trol of the conservative elements of 
society. 

Each change in the laws and their ad- 
ministration that results in a progressive 
social development tends both to greater 
social justice and equality, and to the 
greater good of a greater number than the 
condition which it supersedes. Such 
changes in the laws and their administra- 
tion are demanded by Socialism, since 1t 
proposes to benefit the individual through 
these collective methods. 

The New Thought demands individual 
thought, application and action. Through 
his understanding, the individual arrives 
at a higher conception of life and a 
greater knowledge of the natural laws 
that control him. He is enabled thereby 
to mould his material conditions 
surroundings to his better liking. 

Socialism contemplates, as a result of 
progessive changes in the laws and their 
administration, such a betterment of ma- 
terial conditions as will be conducive to 
a higher individual conception of life and 
a better understanding of the laws of 
nature. Such changes would result, for 
example, in shorter hours of work, with 
greater opportunities 
thought or complementary employment ; 
in a sufficient supply of good food, lead- 
ing to greater health of body and peace 
of mind: in more comfortable home en- 
vironments, and a 
home atmosphere. 

The New Thought seeks to reach the 
individual Self or Soul 


and 


relaxation, 


for 


more harmonious 


directly, and. 


through the power of thought to guide 
the mental, and thus direct the physical, 
along harmonious lines. Socialism seeks 
to reach the individual physical being 
directly ; and in removing material Itmi- 
tations, to more harmoniously guide both 
mental and physical. 

Both the New Thought and Socialism 
seek to improve individual mental and 
physical conditions. The New Thought 
accomplishes this through the direct in- 
itiative of the individual, consciously 
exerted from a mental. point of view. 
Socialism attains it through collective 
methods exerted primarily from a physi- 
cal or material standpoint. 

New Thought and Socialism are cor- 
related branches of the same _ subject. 
The education and development of the 
individual, and the education and de- 
velopment of the many, are but one pro- 
cess. Basically, there is the individually 
only ; but his interests may be considered 
from these very contrasting standpoints. 

In the evolutionary development of the 
race and the individual, the collective and 
individual methods represented by Social- 
ism and the New Thought respectively 
have ever gone hand in hand. At times 
the one method has predominated in its 
application or influence, and at others the 
contrasting method has been in the 
ascendancy. 

Until the individual thinks and acts for 
himself, others must think and act for 
him. And while the masses do not think, 
others may benefit them through com- 
prehensive and collective methods only. 
Such methods are confined practically to 
changes in the laws and their adminis- 
tration. 

Only as the individual thinks for him- 
self, is he ready to emerge trom the mass 
into the domain of individuality. Until 
then he must rely upon the thoughts of 
others; and, as long as he is unable to 
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guide himself as a unit, he must be guided 
as an unidentified atom of the mass. 

The individual and collective methods 
of the present day must complement, 
before they may supplement, each other. 
The higher aspects of attainment are 
essentially and peculiarly individual. 
One’s freedom is limited to his develop- 
ment, irrespective of the laws or their 
administration. 

Laws do not enslave, but they indicate 
the extent to which people are willing to 
be enslaved. Laws may obstruct or pro- 
mote growth, but they are results rather 
than causes. The laws readily respond 
to general social conditions, but the latter 
are less amenable to changes in the law. 
People cannot be made virtuous by force 
of statute. 

Subject to the general conservative 
tendency heretofore referred to, a people 
have such laws as are suitable generally 
to their condition of development. In- 
dividual members of society are not 
changed as the laws are altered. Such 
alterations may afford opportunities for 
growth ; but these can be taken advantage 
of to the extent only that the people are 
prepared for them. But such opportuni- 
ties will present themselves whenever the 
people are receptive to them. 

All measures of a socialistic character 
must overcome opposition and antagon- 
ism before they may become laws. To 
successfully meet this, a campaign of 
education is necessary. It is only after 
the people have been educated sufficiently 
that the proposed legislation may find a 
place upon the statute books. Without 
this preliminary campaign the people 
would be unprepared for the social 
change proposed to be effected by the new 
law, and it would fail in its purpose. 

The passage of a law is of compara- 
tively little moment compared to the 


general acceptance of its underlying 


principles. The la;y would be inoperative 
practically were it not sustained by pub- 
lic opinion. And if this were sufficiently 
enlightened there would be little need of 
the law. Society, like the individual, 
requires no compulsion in regard to ob- 
servances dictated by accepted principles. 

The agitation in favor of better laws 
is an important element of social progress, 
while the passage of such laws is com- 
paratively unimportant. The public advo- 
cacy of collective methods of betterment 
involves individual education, of which 
the printed statute is but an outward evi- 
dence. 

The New Thought and Socialism are 
actuated by similar aims and purposes. 
Their fundamental principles are the 
same, though their methods differ. 
Neither may be claimed as exclusively 
related to any particular person; system 
or method of the other. Principles are 
inclusive, but methods are exclusive. 
And when methods or personalities are 
exalted above principle, error is intro- 
duced and the spirit is lost in devotion to 
the word. 

The motive of the New Thought is har- 
mony, and its design is to promote peace. 
This is likewise the central motive of 
Socialism, but it is often obscured by the 
means and instruments at the disposal of 
socialistic forces. And the New Thought 
teachings are much misunderstood by 
Socialists generally, because of the com- 
mon belief of those who recognize the 
physical only, that force must be met by 
force and hate by hate. 

Hate intensifies hate, while love neu- 
tralizes it. Discord prompts discord, 
while harmony overcomes it. This prin- 
ciple is universal and eternal ; it applies to 
individuals and nations equally, likewise 
to social, political and economic condi- 
tions. But love and harmony— as is 
often assumed—do not denote or involve 
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inaction, passiveness, insensibility or 
quiescence. On the contrary, imperative- 
ly they demand action, activity, sensi- 
bility and energy. 

The motives of love and hate do not 
call for contrasting methods necessarily. 
The underlying and actuating motive 
constitutes the essential difference be- 
tween them. This is determined by the 
point of view, or the attitude of mind 
assumed regarding prevailing conditions. 
And the New Thought and Socialist 
attitudes evince a decided contrast in this 
respect. 

The New Thought postulates all con- 
ditions as the effects of good and suff- 
cient causes, that necessarily they serve 
a beneficent purpose in the evolutionary 
growth of life, that they will continue 
until their purpose is accomplished, and 
that they will be transmuted into other 
conditions as their causes are changed or 
eliminated. 

The New Thought accepts each condi- 
tion as good in its place, as a stepping- 
stone to better conditions. But because 
a condition is good today, ‘s no reason 
for continuing it tomorrow, or after its 
benefits have been extracted. On the 
contrary, the very fact that it is good 
today necessitates its being outgrown 
with further development and progress. 

How is a condition to be superseded ? 
Through cxpressing hate toward it? 
Through regarding it as inherently evil? 
Through adding hate to hate, and dis- 
cord to discord? Such methods serve but 
to intensify and prolong the undesirable 
condition. Conditions are changed only 
through an understanding and termina- 
tion of their causes, and the individual 
absorption of their wisdom. 

The New Thought inculcates purpose- 
ful action, actuated ever by the motive of 
harmony. It looks for the good in con- 
ditions, finds it, extracts it, and then dis- 


cards the forms that have served their 
purpose. It makes use of any and all 
appropriate instruments to accomplish its 
purpose, but its motive and its impulse 
is harmony as expressed in love and 
sympathy. 

The New Thought is no more desirous 
of perpetuating the present social in- 
justices than is Socialism. But condi- 
tions cannot be killed or summarily 
banished; they must be transmuted or 
transformed. And they may be changed 
more effectually through love and har- 
mony than through hate and discord. 
Recognition of inherent beneficence 
rather than a conception of inherent 
malevolence, promotes the more effective 
attitude. 

The methods of Socialism appeal more 
strongly to those who recognize material 
agencies only. On the other hand, the 
New Thought meets with most favor 
from those who perceive that the vitality 
of action lies in the motive and thought 
it manifests. Both methods have the same 
aims and purposes, however, and there 
is every reason why they should work side 
by side in harmony and good fellowship. 

There is a more or less prevalent idea 
that one may make others happy by being 
miserable, and that one should refuse to 
be happy as long as another is miserable. 
Such an attitude defeats its own purpose. 
One postpones the happiness of others 
when he postpones his own. happiness, 
and if all were equally deferential no one 
could ever be happy. For, as no one 
would consent to be happy in preference 
to, or in advance of others, and as all 
could not become happy simultaneously, 
all would remain miserable for eternity. 

The assumed advantage of postponing 
one’s happiness is founded upon a dis- 
torted conception. It looks at but one 
side of the question. If one is to be! uni- 
versal in his sympathies, he must share in 
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the pleasures and joys of others as well 
as their pains and sorrows. One lacks in 
universality to the degree that he fails 
to appropriate the positive as well as the 
negative qualities. 

The Universe is essentially positive and 
affirmative. There is always more good 
than evil, more joy than sorrow, more 
harmony than discord, and more love 
than hate. Even if regarded as com- 
plementary and compensatory ever, there 
is at least as much of one as the other. 
But, as growth and development is the 
law of life, there is ever an increasing 
attractiveness, vitality and positiveness of 
consciousness and manifestation. Uni- 
versal sympathy carries with it a pre- 
ponderance of good, of joy, of harmony, 
and of love. 

One can lift another only after he has 
attained a higher elevation. One can give 
only after he has received. One can 
elevate others only after the Self is ele- 
vated. Any postponement of one’s pro- 
gress, development or happiness post- 
pones his ability to assist others in these 
directions. And the constant recogni- 
tion of the unhappiness of others involves 
a persistent consciousness of inhar- 
mony that depresses not only the Self 
but radiates an atmosphere of depres- 
sion. 

Fundamentally, New Thought and 
Socialism are inseparable. The indivi- 
dual cannot separate himself from the 
mass. Society is a unit, and no one may 


sever his life from the life of the race. 
Its interests are his interests. This truth 
may be hidden at times, or become ob- 
scured, but it is inherent and innate. 
Each individual is upheld by others, and 
is dependent upon their support. The 
individual members of society mutually 
are essential and necessary. 

In motive, in aim, and in purpose, the 
New Thought and Socialism are in com- 
plete agreement. Their fundamental 
principles are alike. They look at the 
same problems from different points of 
view, but seek to reach the same conclu- 
sions. They are representative of the 
duality through which all principles mani- 
fest. They symbolize the positive and 
negative poles of human activity, and 
neither is complete in itself. When 
Socialism condemns New Thought prin- 
ciples, or the New Thought denounces 
the principles of Socialism, each deprives 
itself of that which is vital to its complete- 
ness and fulness of life. 

That contrasting methods should be 
advocated by the New Thought and by 
Socialism, is inevitable. Causes are seen 
in varying lights, and equally contrasting 
remedies are proposed, as results are 
viewed from different points of view. 
But the careful consideration and final 
merging of diverse methods will lead to 
the adoption of one combining the good 
in each of those proposed, and promising 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
of people. 
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es discussion of a rather unusual 

subject is written for the edifica- 
tion of the children of the United States 
of America. According to the last census 
the population of the United States of 
America was declared to be seventy-six 
million, three hundred and four thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-seven; from 
which I have deduced by personal investi- 
gation that the number of children in the 
country is seventy-six million and three 
hundred and four thousand. 

I am preparing this treatise under un- 
usual conditions. It is a rainy day, and I 
am writing in a tent, which is placed on a 
lonely island in the middle of a great river 
far away from any town. It is my 
habit to live in this tent for five months 
in the year; and the other seven I live 
in a cabin near the shore, provided with 
a caimp-cot, a chair and a table, a stove 
and a wood-pile, and a supply of bread 
and bacon. I live there all the time, cook- 
ing my own meals and worshipping the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. I seldom 
see anybody, and I never go into cities. 
If the reader cares to know the reason 
for this strange arrangement, I tell him 
it is because, not being rich, I have had 
to choose between doing that and taking 
part in a huge game of toys which is 
played year in and year cut with the 
greatest pomposity, by an aggregation of 
children numbering altogether seventy- 
six million and three hundred and four 
thousand. 


I am very happy in my tent and I 
would not take the trouble to write any 
treatises about the matter, were it not for 
the fact that I know that children are of 
a curious disposition, and that if I begin 
my paper in this eccentric style, they will 
all be sure to read it to the end; and that 
each one of the toy-occupied millions of 
them should, in the course of nature, 
have grown into a serious man or woman ; 
and that by making them conscious of 
that fact one can often render them very 
uncomfortable and cross indeed. The 
reader will think that I am of a malicious 
disposition. But I have watched these 
myriads of children, of all kinds, ages 
and occupations, and while I have ob- 
served among them some very wretched 
and sick and starving children, and mil- 
lions of merely vain and harmlessly fool- 
ish children, I have also observed a great 
many very ugly children, spoiled and 
selfish ones, and big brutal ones, that 1 
find myself continually desiring to spank 
with all my might. 

I purpose to begin this ‘Treatise 
on Toys” with a carefully compiled 
biography of a certain child, whom I 
have observed with scientific and pains- 
taking thoroughness. I am_ rendered 
somewhat uncomfortable by the reflection 
that each and every individual child that 
1 have ever known anywhere will think 
that my allusions are to him; but that is a 
misunderstanding to which I must sub- 
mit myself in the interests of truth. 
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I first had an opportunity of observing 
this particular child when it was two 
days old. At that time it manifested 
no interest in toys whatever, and all its 
desires were rational and _ necessary 
desires. But when a year had passed I 
saw the child once more, and by that time 
the toy habit was full-grown and all- 
consuming. J remember watching with 
reflections of some philosophical profund- 
ity—as I imagined—how the child had 
possessed itself of a cup and a spoon, and 
was busily rattling the latter against the 
former; I have in the course of my in- 
vestigations watched children with every 
toy, from Jacks-in-the-box to private 
yachts, but I have never seen one that 
seemed to be so completely happy as the 
year-old baby with the cup and the spoon. 

As this particular baby grew up, how- 
ever, it became more ambitious. I ob- 
served it when it was two years old, and 
it had an assortment of rag dolls and a 
rattle, and a set of blocks, and many 
picture books, and I know not what all 
else. When it was three, being a boy, 
it received a regiment of tin soldiers, and 
a tin trumpet, and a hobby-horse. When 
it was five, I noticed a still more elaborate 
assortment—a pair of roller skates, and 
some marbles, and a baseball, and other 
implements, the uses of which I could 
not be sure of. By the time the boy was 
eight he had developed a most prodig- 
ious need of toys. I had imagined in the 
earlier days that he was difficult enough 
to please, when, for instance, he must 
have every flower he saw to pull to pieces, 
and a new doll every week for the same 
purpose, and everyone’s watch to drop 
on the floor; I had thought it still more 
certain that the limit of his restless yearn- 
ing and struggling unhappiness was at- 
tained when he developed an overwhelm- 
ing craving for a weather-cock on a 
neighboring church-steeple by day, and 


for a new moon's crescent by night. At 
this time, however, the boy’s desires had 
become all-embracing, and still less poss- 
ible to satisfy ; he must needs have a new 
kind of amusement for every week in the 
year. There was one season for driving 
baseballs through other peoplo’s windows, 
and another for having a foot ball run 
over by the street cars. He had an ela- 
borate set of expensive marbles, and de- 
voted a full month of his time trying to 
win some more from boys more skillful 
than himself. It was the same way with 
tops, and with “cigarette-pictures,’ He 
spent his days, in the summer time, mak- 
ing “collections” of birds’ eggs, which 
were an endless joy because they so often 
needed replacing. It was necessary for 
him to be supplied with new pigeons 
because the hawks carried off the ‘first 
brood, and with a new dog because he 
lost the last one, with a new shot 
gun bought to replace the old one he had 
found too light or too heavy, I forget 
which. 

These things continued, increasing of 
course in geometrical ratio, until the boy 
was quite a young man; upon which, of 
course, an entirely new set of toys was 
necessary. I observed the gradual change 
with deep interest. He still kept the foot 
ball, but now he had to have a special 
suit for the game also, in addition to 
various pieces of armor-plate to protect 
himself with. He also needed many other 
suits, of constantly changing patterns 
and styles, the secrets of which were, of 
course, beyond the understanding of a 
mere philosopher. He had an assortment 
of neckties, which he hung over the gas- 
jet, and which numbered fifty-seven when 
I last counted them. He had handsome 
pipes and an assortment of tobacco; he 
had a gold-mounted card-case, a collec- 
tion of college pins, and a “den” with 
all sorts of banners and photographs and 
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gim-cracks which I could not name. 

He had a set of poker-chips, and a bull- 
pup, and a diamond scarf-pin, and a red 
and green smoking-jacket which gave 
him keen delight. And then the years 
passed on, and before I realized it I 
found that he had suddenly outgrown all 
these follies, and that he had a club, and 
a suite of rooms full of new toys gathered 
from all over the world. And soon after- 
wards I was startled to learn that he was 
being provided with a set of wedding pre- 
sents of inconceivable ingenuity—enough, 
as I imagined, to make a dozen children 
happy for a dozen years. There was 
silver-service enough to feed a regiment, 
there were all sorts of pretty vases and 
ornaments, diamond studs and rings, 
jewelled shaving-utensils and smoking- 
utensils and dressing-utensils. Also I 
saw that he was now getting himself a 
house to play with. He was not a rich 
man, I knew, and I was not surprised to 
learn that he was running heavily into 
debt ; but at any rate there was the house, 
a very museum full of fancy furniture 
and pretty pictures and fantastic dra- 
peries and decorations, with every sort 
of toy that ever was dreamed of by the 
maddest millionaire. 

As I say, I am a person of scientific 
inclinations ; I devoted a great deal of my 
time to cultivating assiduously an inti- 
macy with this child, and with his child- 
wife, and with their child-baby. When 
the baby came I observed that it had been 
supplied with toys even before it arrived 
—that there were whole room-fulls of ela- 
borate dresses, to be worn only a few 
months by that poor creature. I cite 
also how he bought the new toy-encyclo- 
pedia, and gave it up in disgust before 
he had opened it, because auother one 
had come out that was so much better; 
or how he paid for the toy piano-playing 

machine the very day before he heard 


the wonderful contrivance that played a 
whole orchestra. I recollect the sad death 
of the dear toy-dog with the pedigree, 
and the fact that the grief-stricken owner 
solaced himself with a new toy book- 


case that came apart and could be packed 


away at any time. At this period I was 
saddened to observe that he was more 
unhappy than any of the unhappy people 
I saw about him; it was not because he 
was in debt everywhere, but because he 
could not build a toy-yacht to carry him 
to a toy summer-home he had just built. 
All hail the great American toy-seek- 
ing, toy-making nation! And to the 
seventy-six million and three hundred 
and four thousand toy-seeking, toy-mak- 
ing children that live in it! I was read- 
ing the other day the autobiography of 
the most representative American so far 
known to me—the prince of toy-discov- 
erers and of toy-exploiters, the ideal 
and the glory of our  toy-seeking, 
toy-making people -—P. TJ. Barnum! 
Now it is a little midget a _ foot 
high, and now a giant nine feet high; 
now it is a live whale, and now a woolly 
horse, and now a white elephant; now it 
is an opera-singer, and now an Indian 
chief, and now a Chinese Potentate, with 
a pigtail curled up in his hat. And always 
you can see the great mobs of the toy- 
seeking, toy-making children rushing up 
to gape and stare in wild ecstatic joy! 
What do I mean by toys? I hear some 
of the toy-lovers ask me. I mean by toys 
—why just things. Nothing but things 
—all things in this big world, except half 
a dozen useful things. The uses of bread 
and bacon, of a stove and a wood-pile, 
I recognize with all my heart; and also 
of beautiful books in an occasional rare 
instance ; and always, of course, of prayer 
and music, of joy and of love, of wisdom 
and high resolve. Those things—that 
are free as air and sky and the flowers— 
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are serious things ; and all things else that 
this spreading earth has to show, all the 
infinite unthinkability that is shut up in 
a thousand mighty cities, and is fought 
and cried for by seventy-six million and 
three hundred and four thousand child- 
ren—are toys—just toys! 

And so many queer toy-loving children 
I have seen! I know a certain interest- 
ing child, rather wizened, and wearing 
glasses, that calls itself a child of letters ; 
and this child has a great houseful of 
wonderful books, of which it is oh, so 
wonderfully proud! What countless rare 
editions, and rare bindings, and auto- 
graph-copies! And that queer child 
watches and guards them day and night, 
and lives in the joy of them—would go 
a thousand miles for a new treasure to 
add to its funny museum of toys! It once 
offered me an independence, offered to 
save me from the horror of a solitary 
hut during a northern winter—if only 
I’d come help it take care of its pretty 
collection of toys! 

And bless me, I know another child 
that collects autographs, and is so happy; 
and another child of nearly seventy, that 
lives in a huge toy-shop full of ceramics 
(spelling them with a k). I know 
several whose toys are paintings, and 
some of the prettiest toys you can ima- 
gine, and with an awe-inspiring name 
attached. I know another who has a toy- 
house that covers many acres, and has 
travelled all over Europe buying toy- 
furniture from all sorts of toy-ages, to 
fill it with. I know another who has a 
racing stable full of toy hobby-horses ; 
and another—and such a refined and 
aristocratic child, with such an ancient 
pedigree—who has a cellar full of little 
toy-bottles full of queer tasting things 
to drink! 

This great American society of ours— 
I have never been able to see it as any- 


thing but a world of babies gone mad. 
I know of whole streets in New York 
that are lined with palatial shops where 
crazy children crowd to buy toys. Some- 
times I have walked there and listened 
to them; there are mostly women on that 
street and it is very uncomfortable, for 
they are so busy that they pay not the 
least attention to you, and sometimes 
they are so loaded with toys they could 
not even see you if they wished to. Here 
comes a great creature panting along and 
asserting to her companion that “mousse- 
line-de-soie is the only thing that can 
possibly do;” and here is a little woman 
with babies who doesn’t think “that 
black feathers would improve it at all;” 
and here is a shrill-voiced dame who 
has seen pink rosettes advertised at six 
cents apiece and means to get one if 
they aren’t all gone! 

And it would be bad enough if the toy 
stores were all inside; but here are ex- 
hibitions of toys perambulating along on 
the streets! Here is a creature with a 
huge toy on her head containing two red 
poll-parrots and some eagles’ wings, a 
toy rose-garden, a toy cherry-bush and 
a toy sheaf of wheat! Here is another 
dragging a toy dredging-machine for 
the purpose of catching disease-germs 
out of the gutter! Here is another stalk- 
ing along on toy heels as high as if she 
were going into a cranberry-bog ; and an- 
other who has had her ribs bent and made 
herself into a toy-wasp! As if that were 
not enough, here is one with little shiny 
toys all over her—rings and bracelets 
and necklaces, and others hanging from 
her ears and nose. And here is a man with 
a toy-hat made out of an inverted band- 
box, and with a toy-stick to carry, and a 
toy waistcoat with snakes on it, and toy- 
shoes that shine like a light-house! 

All this would be just “queer” to me, 
if it were not for the price that these 
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poor children have to pay for their toys. 
That poor servant-girl, how many days 
did she have to labor for the imitation 
sealskin toy she wears? And this poor 
creature with the painted cheeks, can 
anyone guess the price she has paid for 
her jewelry? And that wealthy dame just 
stepping into her carriage—poor child, 
she has paid her mind! It was while she 
was having that huge concoction of laces 
and jet fitted to her that she has grown so 
fat and sodden, and that her brains have 
sunk into a torpor; and see, she has a toy 
coronet on her coach, where all the news 
boys can stare at it! And down town 
in the sweatshops, how many children 
had to go toyless and supperless, and 
bloodless and soulless, for the sake of 
those wonderfully radiant green and yel- 
low uniforms on the two footmen? 

As I say, I think this great American 
Nation of ours is a wonderfully curious 
affair. Once I went down into what 
they call the business districts of its great 
metropolis. I was dazed and lost in the 
whirl of it, but I managed to see a few 
things before I left. I saw pale, haggard 
men rushing about with staring eyes and 
knit brows and broken frames; I saw 
them turned into wild beasts and shut 
up in a great pit called the Stock Ex- 
change, fighting, struggling, screaming 
like maniacs; and I went outside and sat 
down and hid my face in my hands and 
whispered—“It is all for toys—just toys!” 
It is there that the money was made that 
the fat child with the coronet was spend- 
ing up on the other street. And that 
poor old man that I saw in there, ghastly 
white and fainting—ah, it must have 
been because he wanted a toy-yacht, and 
now he’s lost his money and can’t have it! 
And that other poor wretch that was tear- 
ing out his hair—he won’t be able to finish 
that toy-house he was building on Fifth 
Avenue! Oh, poor, poor child! 
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Millions upon millions of them, every- 
where you turn—rushing, jostling, fight- 
ing, cursing—gone mad for toys—for 
toys! I sat myself down and tried to 
figure it out, and divide them into classes. 
(The classes are, of course, not mutually 
exclusive, for most children like all toys.) 
However, the first class is composed of 
those whose toys are Houses; there are in 
all some twenty million children in this 
country who are excited about their 
houses, and about pretty toys to put in 
them. The second class is of those who 
are pleased with Ancestors and Titles, 
and such Airy Imaginations. The num- 
ber of those in our country is unusually 
low—not over thirty million, according 
to my careful figuring. The third class 
is of those whose toys are their Brains. . 
who delight themselves with acquiring all 
sorts of toy-learning to exhibit; there are 
about five million altogether of such 
people. The next class is of those who 
find happiness in life in their Stomachs, 
who like pretty toys that are made to go 
down their throats; of those there are 
some sixty-nine million; finally, for the 
last class, it is composed of the children 
who are made happy by Clothes, who 
give their time to devising all kinds of 
wonderful things to put upon their bodies. 
Of that kind our country contains some- 
where between seventy-five million and 
seventy-six. 

Of course, there are all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous toys, but these are the prin- 
cipal ones. The seeking of these is, as I 
have said, the one occupation of our 
American children; for them they sacri- 
fice everything else—literally everything. 
I have compiled another set of statistics 
to show what they sacrifice. I find that 
the number of those who, to a greater 
or less extent, have sacrificed their Health 
in the pursuit of toys, is about forty-five 
million; the number of those who have 
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sacrificed their Minds is considerably 
over seventy-three million; and the num- 
ber of those who have sacrificed their 
Souls is, out of a total population of 
seventy-six million three hundred and 
four thousand children, precisely seventy- 
six million three hundred and four 
thousand. 

Now, I am writing this treatise to suit 
myself, and not to suit the children. I 
have said enough about toys, and given 
enough statistics; I, therefore, begin 
another treatise, and I call it: 

UPON NOT UNDERSTANDING THE 
LANGUAGE. 

Once upon a time, before I had time 
to feel so strenuously about toys, I went 
to the theatre to hear a certain famous 
actress in a foreign tongue, which I did 
not very well comprehend. It was a very 
wonderful play, I gathered; and I was 
sad to miss it. But while I listened I 
made some reflections that I believe re- 
paid me for the lost time. For there I 
sat, like a poor blind creature at the 
hour of sunrise—I knew that thrilling 
things were happening, that great emo- 
tions were being felt, that mighty re- 
solves were being made, and in short the 
music of humanity was being made aud- 
ible to all men but myself. There was 
a foreigner beside me, and it made me 
tremble just to watch his face. 

Then another time, I recollect, I went 
to the opera—to hear “Die Meister- 
singer.” I saw two people there who 
interested me so that I forgot all about 
the music. One of them was a dame of 
high society, a toyshop of unthinkable 
price. She had on a magnificent gown, 
and her hands and her hair gleamed and 
glittered; she had a wonderful face, and 
snowy arms and neck. She had a jewel- 
led opera-glass too, and as she sat there 
she would turn her graceful self this way 
and that and gaze with languid elegance ; 


and while the music—the wonderful, un- 
thinkable music—rushed on, she posed 
there so beautifully, now and then shift- 
ing her robes, or looking at her jewelled 
watch and speaking to a companion in 
front of her. 

The person who was on the other side 
of me—I am ashamed to mention him 
in such high company. I think he was 
a little German tailor, and had made for 
himself all of the queer toy-clothes he 
wore. But oh, such a musical little man, as 
full of bounce as a rubber-ball! His face 
shone and his eyes shone, and he could 
not keep his fingers still, The farther 
that music called him the farther he went, 
and the faster it flew the more excited it 
made him. As for myself, I had not been 
happy that night—and I wished with all 
my soul that I were just a little German 
tailor. It was all very simple, you com- 
prehend—it was merely that he under- 
stood the language. 

There is an old saying about its not 
being easy for a rich man to get into 
heaven; and the rich man if he ever 
thinks about it at all, thinks that it means 
a queer place full of fire and brimstone, 
and laughs incredulously. And, poor 
soul, he never realizes that the dreadful 
punishment is being paid out to him, 
day by day; that he is attending God’s 
great universal, all-star operatic perfor- 
mance—and that he does not understand 
the language! 

Infinite, unthinkable wonder and rap- 
ture the Great Composer has poured into 
his music—earth, sea and sky his orches- 
tra—health and labor, prayer and joy 
and thankfulness his theme; and here 
sits the great audience of seventy-six 
million, decked in their jewels and fine 
raiment, surrounded with all their mar- 
vellous toys—and never understanding 
one note of their life’s irrevokable 
symphony ! 
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THE HEART OF THE MASSES 


GEORGE HOWARD GIBSON 


Deep in the heart of the masses the spirit 
of manhood is moving, 
Quickened by social constraint and 
stirred into strenuous action ; 
Grouped by the power of oppression and 
driven preforce into loving, 
The workers are forming in ranks, and 
fellowship swallows up faction. 


Tyranny challenges manhood; and fel- 
lowship grows in fineness ; 
So shall the hidings of power be 
brought to a wondrous unveiling. 
Fellowship, fineness and might, the trin- 
ity make of Divineness. 
Masterful, working perfection, joined 
to the forces unfailing. 


Not from above can be looked for the 
spirit of comradeship needed ; 
Society sinks, or is saved by the masses 
despised and rejected. 
Better the rage of a people whose griev- 
ances shown are unheeded— 
Better industrial war—than tyranny 
always accepted. 


Scathingly hot is the scorning a class 
giveth now to its traitors. 
When never were Manhood and Mean- 
ness in contest so desparate meet- 
ing ; 
But struggling, a lover of lovers seems 
always a hate or haters, 
And better is brotherhood. passion than 
brotherless, heartless competing. 


Stern in their manhood and loyal must be 
the group who would master 
The forces gigantic of evil, the lords 
who so long have distressed us ; 
Fear not their strength or their fierceness, 
dream not of social disaster 
When for the poor and the weak they 
are striking the hands that op- 
pressed us. 


Given a cause that is basal and broad as 
humanity’s need is, 
Given a class that is conscious of inter- 
ests firmly united— 
Moved by this bond and incentive, and 
growing as good as its creed is, 
The class shall march on with the cos- 
mic and ancientest wrongs shall 
be righted. 


Union and freedom forever! Why in the 
struggle be parted, 
Men who in manhood are equal, men 
who the burdens are bearing? 
Workers alone can be noble; and they are 
the tenderest hearted, 
They are the best and the bravest, who 
for their brothers are caring. 


The man—the divine—that is in us we 
show in our outward relations, 
Our visible growth is the growth of 
bodies with brotherhood spirit; 
The kingdom shall come to the landless, 
to all the oppressed of the na- 
tions— 
And when they shall stand by each 
other, as equals the earth to inherit. 
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TO FRIENDS OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 
Subscription postal cards, each good for a year’s subscription to WILSHIRE’S 
MacGazinE, are sold to all applicants at rate of 50 cents per card; cards good for a 


six months subscription, 25 cents. 
125 East 23d street, New York. 


Just Out. 


Tue History or SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED 
States, by Morris Hillquit—This is the only 
complete book of the kind ever published. 
Hillquit has long been a member of the So- 
cialist party and is the best imformed man up- 
on the subject of which he writes. The book 
retails at $1.50. We will deliver the book 
anywhere in the United States or Europe on 
receipt of price, together with 17 cents to 
cover postage. Or for two dollars we will 
send the book postpaid together with two of 
our yearly subscription cards, each card good 
for one year’s subscription to Wilshire’s Mag- 
azine. Address 

WirsHiIrE’s MAGAZINE, 
IZ .Bastecsra Sk. 
New York. 


Gaylord Wilshire,— 

The Socialists of this place, recently organ- 
ized by John M. Ray, are clamoring for you 
to come and address our people. 

This county, Forsyth, is strongly Socialis- 
tic in sentiment, and we already have four 
locals, with a combined membership of over 
one hundred. We have written the National 
Committee at Omaha for speakers, but they 
tell us that owing to scarcity of funds in their 
hands, they cannot promise anyone at once, 
but will do their best, etc. 

Now, Mr. \vilshire, we want you to come. 
We will promise to give you a large and re- 
presentative audience, in our Court House, 
which is the finest in the State; or possibly 
can secure the Auditorium, which holds about 
1,500 people, but the latter would cost money, 
while the Court House is public property, and 
open to political speaking of any party. 

If you could only be here and see for your- 
celf the hold that Socialism has on some of 
our leading citizens, I feel assured you wouid 
gladly render us the invaluable assistance of 
making one or more addresses. The South 
is waking up. Before Thomas Jefferson 


Remit cash with order to WitsuireE’s MAGAZINE, 


formulated the Declaration of Independence, 
the Carolinians, a year preceding, declared 
their independence from the British yoke. The 
spirit of Liberty still lives in the Cld North 
State, and needs but to be aroused to action. 
Awaiting your early, and I trust, favorable 


reply, I remain, 
eer vELAUGH 
Box. 102. 


I will come with pleasure during winter.— 
Ee Ga WV 2 


Plantsville, Conn., Oct. 23, 1903. 

Yours of the 22nd inst. at hand and contents 
noted. In reply will say that I am willing and 
anxious to co-operate with you, in a quiet 
way, to extend the good work, which I be- 
lieve your magazine will materially assist in. 
Therefore shall be pleased to look up your 
expirations, hand out sample copies, or any 
other thing that will aid in opening the eyes 
of the working people to the fact that they 
must stand together at the polls if they ever 
hope to better their conditions. 

Whatever I may do for the good of the 
cause, I wish to assure you that it is not done 
for what there is in it, but for the uplifting 
of humanity to a higher plane than one found- 
ed on graft. E. L. PEARCE. 

Why not send a bundle order for your lo- 
cal? Price 5 cents each, postpaid, in bundles 
of five or more. 

Tue PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS, by Jack London, 
is about approaching its completion as a 
serial in this magazine. It can be furnished 
by us in a magnificently illustrated edition in 
book form. Price $2.00, postage twenty-four 
cents extra. The book will be sent postpaid, 
free of charge, to anyone purchasing 20 of our 
subscription cards, each card good for one 
yearly subscription, at 50 cents each. Here is 
a chance to get a splendid book free by get- 
ting up a club of 20 subscribers. 
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Culdesac, Idaho, Oct. 16, ’03. 
Your magazine is profound in its reasoning, 
clear and true, and is adapted to the most cul- 
tured minds of all nations, who may occupy 


scientific or Christian ground, 
B. B. DaIsLey. 


Don’t forget writing occasionally to our ad- 
vertisers. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, ’03. 

I am glad you notified me that my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine must be renewed Nov. 
Ist. I will not do without it for any reason- 
able cost. I would consider it a misfortune to 
miss a number of it. 

I do all I can for the magazine and the 
cause it so nobly advocates, by lending my 
copy to one and another and finally by giving 
it to some one who I know will read it and 
give it further circulation. 

I admire your courage, zeal and devotion to 
your principles, and wish you success as you 
deserve. A. J. Hopper. 

One of our advertisers, the N. K. Fairbank 
Company of Chicago, is offering a beautiful 
calendar free to all applicants and we would 
suggest that our readers would do well both to 
themselves and the magazine by ordering one. 
Advertisers judge the value of advertising in 
a magazine by the amount of attention it ex- 
cites. Some of our advertisers continue with 
us solely because of the number of enquiries 
they get through their advertisement. Friends 
can help us very much by writing to our ad- 
vertisers and mentioning WuILSHTRE’s MaAca- 
ZINE. 

Leipsic, O., Oct. 19, 1903. 

Enclosed please find the renewals of Mr. 
Walsh and myself together with an additional 
subscription to each application, as per terms 
made by you. 

We will endeavor to get others whose time 
will expire soon to do likewise. 

Your magazine is certainly to be rated with 
the high-class periodicals of the day. It stands 
for a better and higher civilization. 

Socialist sentiment is growing rapidly in this 
locality. People are leaving the hosts of capi- 
talism as fast as they learn the better way. 

Unbounded success to you in your work. 

A. A. WEAVER. 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 27th, 1903. 

Your very kind letter to hand, and I hasten 
to reply with pleasure. Wilshire’s Magazine 
is a very welcome visitor at ottir house; we 
prize it above all other magazines. It is read 


Wilshire’s Magazine is a very wel- 
come visitor at our hose; we prize it 
above all other magazines. It is read 


with a great deal of delight and pleasure, and 
will certainly make Socialists of all who may 
glance through its pages, for once the eye is 
caught it is riveted until the close of the chap- 
ter. Lizzim Cope. 


Out in California I have a few thousand 
copies of the Challenge, the weekly paper sup- 
pressed by Mr. Madden. 

These copies contain the $10,000 Bryan chal- 
lenge to debate and are excellent for propa- 
ganda. Price one dollar per hundred,: post- 
paid. This price simply covers postage. 
Would send in lots of one thousand absolutely 
free to any person or local who would pay the 


expressage. iney weigh 8 to the pound. 
Hie Gwe 


Wigan Lanes, England. 

I am in receipt of your letter and sample 
copies of the magazine. I have already ob- 
tained five subscribers and hope to get more. 
I should be very pleased to have 2 dozen of 
the September issue on the terms stated in 
your letter, which I shall do my best to sell. 

Suppose I was to forward you the names of 
the subscribers, do you undertake to send 
them on to their addresses, or would you pre- 
fer to send the magazines to me and have me 
supply them? How do you prefer being paid? 
By postal order or money order? 

I shall endeavor to get a good sale here and 
I have no doubt I shall succeed. J..RREL 


We will send direct to each subscriber at 
his home. Remit by postal order made pay- 
able in New York.—H. G. W. 

Ingersoll, Okla., Oct. 14, 1903. 

My time has expired for your magazine. I 
am lost without it.’ You will find enclosed 
$2.00—please put me on your list (give me the 
October number) and send cards for the rest. 
I can take some subscriptions now. 

J. E. CarNnaHAN. 

We furnish agents with free sample copies. 


Fresno, Cal., I0-12, 1903. 

It is today my good fortune to peruse (sorry 
to say for the first time) your excellent maga- 
zine. It goes right to the spot. I have been 
for many years a Socialist theoretically, but it 
is only for the last 18 months that I have be- 
come thoroughly class-conscious and gone into 
active service for the co-operative common- 
wealth. 

I suppose that I am too late in entering upon 
your subscription list to have an even or in 
fact any chance at all for any of the larger 
prizes offered. However, I will do all I can, 
anyway, in securing subscribers for your most 
valuable paper. 

I enclose herewith $2.00 for four of your 
subscription cards. Enroll my name as a sub- 
scriber for life. 

How I do wish that I had known of this the 
first of last May. I would have led the com- 
rades a merry string in the contest for the 
first prize. 

Well, here goes for the good of the order, 
anyway. I know of several brainy men who 
will appreciate your magazine, so please send 


me cards and sample copies. 
J. M. Gutstrar, M.D. 
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. Liverpool, Eng., Oct. 20, ’03. 

I received your samples of “Wilshire’s Mag- 
azine,” and would like to add my small tribute 
ta the chorus of praise. It is splendid. We 
just want a journal like it here, and failing 
one of our own, I think we cannot do better 
than push “Wilshire’s.” 

Personally, I propose to try my best and get 
subscribers and shall be glad of any samples 
you can send along to help—they shall not be 
wasted. There are one or two difficulties I 
should be glad if you could clear up for me; 
in paying for Wilshire’s (small amounts) what 
is the best medium to use? 

If you want “Wilshire’s Magazine” to get 
a big circulation here, you will have to find 
some means of placing it on hand month by 
month for retail sale. This would come 
cheaper for you in cost of distribution than 
your present method, and I feel sure your 
magazine only requires to be seen to be regu- 
larly taken. ep ONT PR Es 

Remit by stamps or U. S. P. O. order. We 
can deliver magazines in bundles at 2d. each. 


—H. G. W. 


If you like this magazine now, why not help 
us make it still better by getting us some new 
subscribers ? 


‘ Jolky, Clay, Co. Lex, Oct, 1,203. 

I enclose one of your yearly cards to extend 
my subscription to your great work. I’d be 
lost without it. Will send for more cards as 
soon as I sell my wheat. I want to do all I 
can for Truth and Justice. 

Conrap LEISSLER. 


Wilshire’s Beaten by Militia. 


Minturn, Colo., Oct. 2, 1903. 

The State Militia are making more Social- 
ists in Colorado than your magazine, and this 
is the limit of praise. The people of this State 
promised the Mine and Smelter workers by 
over 40,000 majority an eight-hour-day. When 
the Legislature met, the mine managers and 
smelters bought the outfit, and no law was 


passed to put the Constitutiuna! amendment 
in force, and this is all the trouble. Who’s to 
blame? The miners, Legislature or Mine and 
Smelter managers? 

With best regards for yourself, and success 
for the magazine. Cuas. B. Stone. 

The Railway Employees’ Journal, issued by 
the United Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, from their headquarters, San Frans 
cisco, Cal., will come out in future as a month- 
ly magazine, well illustrated, and containing 
much matter of interest to all railroad men. 

We have, as you know, been issuing a four- 
page weekly but this change is necessary, ow- 
ing to the growing demand for enlargement, 
and publication of trade journals in magazine 
form. 

Our first issue (for November) will be 
mailed about Nov. 15, and will be handled on 
news stands as well as by mail. Subscription 
price as before, $1.00 a year. A. H. Spencer is 
editor and manager. 


Clare, Mich., Sept. 21, ’03. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, New York. 

Gentlemen :—On one of my trips South this 
week in assorting mail I run across a lot of 
periodicals and I was anxious to know what 
kind of literature this was going out to the 
people, so peeped in one of them. I saw the 
word “Socialism.” Having been converted to 
this class recently, I am looking for more 
literature on this subject all the time, it being 
our only salvation to save the country from 
another rebellion. 

I have read the September number through 
and am well pleased with it; and I want to 
take the pleasure of helping you circulate the 
magazine throughout the United States. I am 
getting many new subscribers. 

What are your terms? I do not care for 
any prizes. I am a railway postal clerk and 
see a good many people, and can distribute 
quietly along the lines. 

Kindly let me hear from you 

H. A. Hope. 


Yearly cards 50 cents each.—H. G. W. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil 
by good; let him conquer the stingy by a gift, 
the liar by truth. For never in this world 
does hatred cease by hatred; hatred ceases by 
love; this is always its nature.—Buddha. 


Whatsoe’er thou lovest that become thou 
must. God, if God thou lovest; dust, if thou 
lovest dust.—Clipped. 


Applaud us when we run, console us when 
we fall, cheer us when we recover, but let us 
pass on—for God’s sake—let us pass on.— 
Burke. 


If you would win success in life, don’t waste 
time reading maxims like this and taking ad- 
vice from the successful. Just get busy.— 
Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


God does not pay every Saturday, but finally 
he pays.—Italian Proverb. 


Sentimental Suitor (after being rejected)— 
I shall never marry now. 

Miss Wyswon—Silly man! Why not? 

Sentimental Suitor (viciously)—If 


you 
won’t have me, who will? 


“Mary, I wish you would be a better girl,” 
said a father to his little girl. “You have no 
idea how sorry I am that mamma has to scold 
you so much,” 

“Oh, don’t worry about it, papa!” was the 
reply. “I’m not one of those sensitive child- 
ren. Half the time I don’t hear what she 
says.” 


Three different waiters at a Southern- hotel 
asked a little, prim, precise Harvard professor 
at dinner, in quick succession if he would have 
soup. 

A little annoyed, he said to the last waiter 
who asked, “Is it compulsory?” 

“No, sah,” answered our friend and brother ; 
00; sah. I think it am mock turtle.”—Clip- 
ped. 


The Duke of Abruzzi, who has the record 
of “farthest north,” recently displayed in 
Rome the outfit of clothing for his next dash 
to the pole. Instead of heav., woollens and 
furs he has silks lined with eiderdown and in 
every garment a network of fine copper wire, 
covered with asbestos, which can be heated 
from an electrical storage battery. Boots, 
gloves, sledges and quilts are similarly heated. 


. greatness and meanness. 


Snuzzer—Doctor, is insomnia contagious? 

Doctor—Certainly not, sir. Why do you 
ask that? 

Snuzzer—Because I notice that when baby 
has it my wife and I generally have it too. 


Celestial Pity. 


The cultured Chinamen regards the alleged 
civilization of the Heathen Westerner with 
contempt, not unmixed with magnanimous 
pity. “The laws of the Western nations are 
too numerous and too severe. Instances of 
their bondage may be given. All the children 
in the country are bound to attend school at a 
certain age. When an author wants to print 
a book, he has to ask for copyright. Before 
a man can establish a newspaper he must ap- 
ply for a certificate from his government sanc- 
tioning him to do so. There are fixed regula- 
tions governing all companies and firms. All 
marriages must be reported toa certain de- 
partment for registration. Thus there is no 
liberty between husband and wife.” Thus 
the Pekin “Sin Pao.” It is time China sent 
tls some missionaries.—The Clarion. 


What I must do is all that concerns me, and 
not what the people think. This rule, equally 
as arduous in actual as in intellectual life, 
may serve for the whole. distinction between 
It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after your own, but the 
great man is he whom in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude—Emerson. 


The Gasoline Smell. 


Commissioner John McGaw Woodbury 
takes rather an active interest in the children’s- 
playground feature of his new fish market, and 
the following story is told in connection with 
its opening—of the sidewalk games of city 
children: 

A platoon of small boys and girls was en- 
gaged in some mysterious evolutions when a 
“settlement” worker inquired what the game 
was. The leader responded: 

“We're playing automobile” 

A little colored girl brought up the rear of 
the procession, and invited further investiga- 
tion as to her part in the: game. 

“What is the little colored girl doing?” was 
the query. 

“Oh, she is the gasoline smell,” was the 
quick reply—N. Y. Commercial. 


